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promptly and vigorously prosecute ad 
TO ANCIENT 


STEVENSON APPEALS 


HISTORY. 


Tue Democratic candidate for Vice-President opened 
his campaign in the Northwest by an appeal to ancient 
fidelity and wisdom 
Several of his 

“The decade 
and a half extending from the passage of the tariff law of 
1846 and the beginning of our Civil War has been truly 


history in vindication of Democratic 
in the discharge of its public trusts. 
speeches have contained this declaration: 


called the golden period of our history.” 

It is amazing that any man of intelligence should vent- 
ure a declaration so utterly contrary to the facts of the 
case as this. If there ever was a period in our history 
which illustrated the business ineanacity of the Democratic 
management of our national 


As in the period 


the record of the party was 


party as shown in the 


finances it was the period in question 
extending from 1836 to 1848, 
marked by constant. blundering and constant treasury de- 
ficits. In both periods every form of expedient had to 


be resorted to in order to maintain the national credit. 
In 1841 it was reported that the expenditures for the 

four years had the 
$31,310,000, and in July of that year an act was 
passed authorizing a loan of $12,000,000, so poor was the 
national credit tl end of five | 


ly 
$5,532,726 had been taken. So later 


previous € xceeded revenues” by 


when 


it at the 


months on 


on, under Buchanan, 


in the * golden period” referred to by Mr. Stevenson, there 


was the same mismanagement and the same want of con 


fidence in the public credit As late as 1860 Secretar 


Cobb, in his report to Congress, referring to a loan of 


$20,000,000 which had been authorized some months 


loan so author 
And he added: ‘The 
fact that capitalists seem unwilling to invest in United 


States stock at par renders it almost certain that these re- 


before, announced that $11,000,000 of the 


ized remained yet to be negotiated. 


maining eleven millions of dollars cannot now be negotiated 


upon terms acceptable to the government Two months 


1861, 


its embarrassments, 


later, in January, the secretary, in order to relieve 


the treasury from was forced to ask 


Congress for auth¢ tain a loan without restriction 
This nu 
or to pay the expenses of war 


f 


rity to ol 


ioney Was needed, not 


as to the price of the bonds 
ans fall ng 
but was asked for in a time of 


current expenses of the gov 


to meet ke 


profound peace to meet the 


ernment Never before, since 


the year 1789, when a small sum was borrowed to pay 


salaries under the new ‘rmnment, had a loan been asked 


Cove 


to meet ordinary expenditures. In eight years of power 


in this “golden period ” the Democratic party had by its 
mismanagement utterly destroyed the public credit, and 
it a condition of affairs which could no longer 
Of the 


$18,000,000 was sold at eightv-nine. 


brought abo 
be borne loan authorized 
the 


other ey de ice of the 


under this request of 
An- 
incapacity under its haleyon 
period was furnished by the increase in the publie debt 
1859. In 


public debt there was a 


secretary, 


party 


from $29.060.386 in 1857 to $68,754,699 in 


addition to this increase in the 


rapid decrease of cash in the treasury during the years 
mentioned. 

It occurs to us that Mr. Stevenson's appeals to ancient 
hardly calculated to promote Demoeratie suc- 
They call attention 


mn ittal of the 


history are 
cess, to facts which certainly do not 
warrant the « government to Democratic 
hands 

THE DIFFICULTY. 


Tue demoralization of the Democracy shows no sign of 


DEMOCRATIC 


Their supreme difficulty seems to he in their 
the 


they have made 


abatement 
vree upon a line of campaign policy. In 
the 


inability to ; 


East the managers, realizing mistake 


in committing the party to absolute free trade, are anxious 
to change the issue and to revive partisan prejudice and 
In the 


uling new spapers and managers insist that the 


passions by thrusting the Force bill to the front. 
West the le: 


fight shall be mace quarely on the lines laid down by the 
national convention—that is, that the battle shall be fought 
out distinetly on the free-trade issue. Some of the more 


conspicuous Western party organs denounce the Eastern 


Democracy as coaards aud traitors, and deelare that it 








Infringement upon this copyright will be 
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better to lose New York than to 


proposition to sink the free-trade question out of sight. 


would be yield to its 


alone with the 


In Connecticut the 


The difficulty, however, is not 


attitude 
of the New York Democracy. Demo 
cratic State Convention deliberately refused to indorse the 
the tariff, 


favor of a 


national platform as to and at the same time 


bolted its proposition in return to wild-cat 


eurrency In some other Eastern States a like hesitancy 


to accept the free-trade issue is manifested by the party. It 
is obvious, therefore, that a real agreement as to the polic y 


of the campaign will be impossible, and we shall witness 


the spectacle of a great party fighting its way through the 
wilderness in strageling detachments, each with its indi 


goes W ithout 


vidual slogan blazoned on its banners. It 
saying that Grant could never have carved his way from 
the Potomae to \ppomattox with an arm thus divided as 
may be 


to its purpose and objective point, and we 


mitted to believe that it will be found equally 
for the Democratic party to elect Mr. Cleveland 


issues of the struggle in which it is 


per- 
impossible 
while it 
is divided as to the 
engaged, 

USING THE FEDERAL ELECTION 


LAW. 


1HE political situation in Alabama grows in interest. It 
is becoming more and more apparent that an earnest effort 
is to be made on the part of the so-called Jeffersonian 
Democrats, who are the followers of Mr. Kolb, the recently 
defeated candidate for Governor, to put an end to the reign 
of fraud and the 
corrupt and insolent oligarchy which has so long ruled the 


violence, and secure the overthrow of 
State. Atarecent conference in Birmingham, represent- 
ing the People’s party and the Jeffersonian Democracy, a 
fusion electoral ticket was resolved upon, which, it 1s under- 
stood, will receive the support of the Republicans, and 
which, if an honest election shall be secured, may possibly 
carry the State. 

This conference was remarkable for the attitude assumed 
These 


organized 


by the leading Jeffersonians who participated in it. 


gentlemen not only bitterly arraigned the 
Democracy and exposed the more flagrant frauds in the 
recent State election, but pledged themselves with the 
utmost emphasis to prevent such frauds at the polls in the 
future. And this, curiously enough, they propose to do by 
availing themselves of the provisions of the Federal election 
law, which the Northern Democracy are so violently de- 
President and 


nouncing * At the coming election for 


representatives in Congress,” said Mr. Bowman, the chair- 
have some safe- 


the 


man of the Jeffersonian party, “ will 


cuards against election operatives. 


we 
Under the law of 
land we are entitled to have United States, supervisors 
appointed, with as many deputies as may be needed to 


watch the polls and the count. Heretofore too many of 
these officers have been negroes 


hoodw inked. 


are willing to serve as United States election ofticers, to 


incapable, unintelligent, 


I now ask all delegates here, who 


and easily 
rise and be counted in.” In response to this appeal, from 


five to six hundred stalwart and determined-looking men 
rose in a body, amid great cheering, and the speaker S1g 
nificantly added: “I think now that we will have a fair 
election in November or know the reason why.” 

There can be no more striking proof of the earnestness 
and sincerity of these men than is afforded by this incident. 
To a large extent they are the very men who at various 
times in the past have been responsible for the intimidat- 
ing methods by which a large part of the vote of Alabama 
these 


methods are employed against themselves, that the only 


been suppressed. They now realize, when 


has 


security for representative government is to be found in 
the They 


mean therefore, to assert themselves against it, employing 


utter overthrow of the bulldozing system. 


all the resources placed within their reach by Federal legis- 
With Southern Democrats thus invoking the aid 


of Federal law to secure an honest election, it occurs to 


lation. 


us that the clamor of Northern newspapers against ‘‘ the 
Force bill” will very speedily become ridiculous, 


SOME SUGGESTIVE STATISTICS. 


Some statistics @f the nativities of the population of 


the Western States, rece ntly published by the Census 


Bureau, are peculiarly significant and suggestive. It 


the males of 
that in Illinois the 


appears, for instance, that of voting age in 


Ohio, 21.53 per cent. are foreign born; 


1g 
males of voting age are 36.39 per cent.; in Michigan 40,22 
per cent, 


more than one-half of the voters are foreign 


while in Wisconsin and Minnesota considerably 
born. It is 
shown, also, that of the aliens in Ohio, 35.43 per cent, can 
not speak the English language, while in Indiana the per- 
Illinois 30,24 


and in Wisconsin 42,23 per cent. 


centage is 26.10 per cent., in 
Michigan 27:99 per cent., 


Facts like these may well awaken popular solicitude It 


per cent., in 


is undoubtedly true that immigration has contributed to 
the development of the country, and there cannot be any 
donbt that if we were permitted to select the fittest, end 
exclude the ignorant, the idle, and the vicious, additions to 
our population from abroad would continue to be an element 
of strength. But it will hardly be pretended by any one 
that the country can be benefited by the admission to the 
exercise of the franchise of aliens who are ignorant of our 


language, and who have no sort of appreciation of our 
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institutions, or of the responsibilities of citizenship. Very 
many of the evils of municipal misrule which have become 

f 
in many of which 


traced to the influence « 


so great in recent years may be 
the alien population of our great cities, 
the foreign element is now in practical control. In a larger 
sense it may be said with perfect truth that our State and 
national elections are not infrequently decided by the 
votes of men who are not only ignorant of the value of the 
suffrage, but 


defeat 


are used by unprincipled partisans to baffle 


and the voice of citizens who, besides being thor- 


oughly equipped for the intelligent discharge of their 


political duties, have an actual stake in the welfare of the 
State. It is a serous question whether we oucht not by 
national legislation to put a stop to the dumping upon our 
shores of all the 


worst elements of the effete civilizations 


of Europe. 
ANOTHER SURPRISE 


DEMOCRACY 


FOR 


THE 


Tere is probably no man in the country who ranks 
higher as an exponent of American constitutional law, or 
who is more familiar with the history of American legis- 
lation, than George Tieknor Curtis. As an interpreter of 
constitutional questions and the history ard relations of 
Federal 


accepted and approved with especial eniphasis by the Demo- 


statutory enactments, his opinions have been 


cratic party, of whica he has been an honored member. We 
can well understand, therefore, the consternation which has 
been produced by the letter addressed by Mr. Curtis to the 
editor of the American Economist, in which he publicly con- 
demns the free-trade platform of his party, and refutes its 
declaration that a protective tariff is unconstitutional. This 
letter being one of the most valuable and important of re- 
cent contributions to the political literature of the time, we 
give it herewith: 

I cannot follow the 
tepublican protection as a fraud 
upon the labor of the great majority of the American people for the 
benefit of a few ; ner can [subsc:ibe to the doctrine that a protective 
tariff is uncon-titutional I have no pecuniary interest in manufactures, 
but [know what protection has done and is doing for this country. 
If it op- rates fur the benefit of the few, lam not one of that few. I 
am one of the many ; o eof the great majority benefited by it, in- 
cluding those who denource it for the sake of obtaining political 


with many other Democrats, 
leaders of the party in denouncing 


“Tn common 


power. 

If the leaders of a political party, assembled in national conven 
tion for the purpose of nominating candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency, choose to stultify themselves by falsifying history, 
they cannot expect to be followed by others who have any habits of 
independent thought and action, * . 2 

*T cannot, at the bidding of these gentlemen, unlearn the lessons of 
my whole life. The greater part of my long life has been passed in the 
study of American political history and constitutionallaw. If I cannot 
claim to be an authority on such subjects, [can point out to others the 
true sources from which to devise interpretations of the Constitution 
Those sources are not to be found in recent Congressional speeches, 
whether made by members of one party or another. They are to be 
found in the interpretations given to the Constitution by the First 
Congress, by Washington's administration. and by 
Madison, John 


the succeeding 


administrations of Jefferson, Quiney Adams, and 


Jackson 

Mr. Curtis announces that he will shortly give to the 
public, through the American Protective Tariff League, a 
statement of his views as to the protective issue. This 


statement will be awaited with w idespread interest. 


THE FIGHT IN NEW 


Ir is evident that the Re 


JERSEY. 


‘publicans of New Jersey have 
into the present determi- 
control, The 


whom they have nominated for 


with an 


rone 


oO contest earnest 
nation to wrest the State from Democratie 
Hon. Kean, or. 
Governor, is a representative of the best sentiment and 


Yale Col- 


Important 


John 
highest character of the State. A graduate of 
lege, identified with many of the finan- 
cial institutions and business interests of the State, broad- 


most 


minded, aggressive, and thoroughly equipped for the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership, there is no doubt whatever 
that he will command a very considerable following out- 
side of his own party. Twice in his brief political career 
he has overcome a large majority ina pronounced Demo- 
cratie district, and his strength to-day, as the result of his 
wise and efficient service in Congress, is greater than ever 
before. His antagonist, the Hon. George Werts, who is 
now a justice of the Supreme Court, was nominated 
against his repeated protests, by the’ corrupt and infamous 
ring which for years has dominated the State, debauching 
its polities, reducing its public institutions to the lowest 
partisan level, and by its control of legislation absolutely 
destroying all self-government in towns and municipalities 
their the 
The men who were conspicuous in forcing Judge Werts’s 


by lodging control of affairs with executive. 
nomination are the ruffians and bullies of New Jersey 
politics, and have been among the principal sponsors and 
perpetrators of the outrageous ballot-box frauds in Hudson 
County and elsewhere, by which the will of the people has 
been repeatedly frustrated. His election, thus handi- 
capped, would perpetuate the supremacy of the most 
reckless and unscrupulous partisan autocracy which ever 
hestrode the necks of a free people. 

Its ad- 


ministrations, until within recent years, have been marked 


New Jersey is naturally a conservative State. 


by dignity and integrity, with a real regard for the public 
the 


more 


welfare as its basal impulse. The introduction of 


revolutionary methods which have characterized 


recent administrations has aroused widespread alarm and 
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slignation. It is felt by right-thinking men that a cri- 
sis has arisen which must be met independently of par- 
tisau consideration. In no other way can the State gov- 


lines of 


If the good name of the commonwealth is to 


ernment be restored to wise, secure, and safe 
procedure, 
be preserved; if its educational system is to be assured 


against disintegration; if its eleemosynary institutions 
are to be protected against partisan perversion and mal- 
administration; if “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people” is to be made a future possi- 
bilitv ; if its legislation is to be rescued from the cortrol 
of political buccaneers intent only upon personal aggrandize- 
ment, all honest men must unite in this crucial struggle in 
support of the candidate and party which, by its past record 
and by its present avowals, stands pledged to use its influ- 
ence in the direction of these results. The present indica- 
tions are that this outcome, which is on every account so 
desirable, will he achieved; but it ean only be reached by 
thoroughness of organization, by intelligent discussion, and 
by vigilance against the ordinary Democratic methods of 
fraud, on the part of Republicans and their sympathizers. 
full and honest vote, but all 


law and within the reach of 


only be a 
the 


courageous generalship must be employed to compel an 


There must not 


the resources known to 


honest count. 


THE CHOLERA ABROAD. 


Some important facts are stated in the report of the 
recent investigation set on foot throughout Russia by 
means of the rabbis and Jewish commercial officials as to 
the mortality of cholera among the Jews. The results show 
that, contrary to the general belief, the plague has been 
comparatively harmless to the Jewish population. So far 
as appears from the official report, there can only be traced 
forty Jewish victims out of a total number of nearly a 
quarter of a million. Itis also made apparent that Jew- 
ish immigrants did not bring the contagion to Hamburg, 
as has been generally supposed, The immunity of the 
the fact that the routes taken 
by the cholera did not touch the communities in whieh the 


Jews is accounted for by 


Hebrews are concentrated. This oflicial investigation also 
discovers to us the means by which the cholera has dis- 
tributed itself. In no ease has it been carried by railways. 
The 


London correspondent of the New York Times, summa- 


It has been spread everywhere by rivers and canals. 
rizing the facts on this point, says that the plague “ came 
the 
swarms of workmen and tramps who in summer go south- 
When they 
returned northward and westward to their homes they 


originally from Asia by water, and fastened upon 


ward to the lower Volga for employment. 


carried cholera with them. Wherever they went their 


routes were chiefly the valleys of the rivers Volga and 
Don. These were all fiercely devastated by 
Wherever 


tramped overland into the interior, there also cholera 


pestilence. 
they left the main course of water travel and 


went.” 


The fact here stated that cholera has not been trans- 
mitted by the railways will be found reassuring, although 

The Times 
the truth of the 


Moscow, where it 


it is contrary to the popular understanding. 
illustrating 
that 


correspondent by way of 


statement, mentions the fact was 
expected that the cholera would be especially severe, has 
not been visited at all, and this is said to be true of other 
not in water connection with infected river 


large towns 


routes, 


PREACHING REVOLUTION, 


Are we to understand that the Democratic managers 
in New York are 


Supreme Court with reference to the recent Democratic 


preparing to defy the decisions of the 
apportionment act? These decisions declare this act to be 
unconstitutional and void; and if they happen to be affirmed 
by the Court of Appeals the conspiracy against popular 
of that 
contingency, apparently, we find the Albany Argus, one of 


representation will be utterly defeated. In view 
the acknowledged organs of the party, declaring that the 
courts have no right to call in question the constitutional- 
itv of the acts of the Legislature. That paper observes 
that 


assum ptiol 


‘judicial interference in such a case is clearly an 
of le clslative 
last 


should witness the spectacle of the Democratic party in- 


functions.” This doctrine, ear- 


ried to its result, Would mean revolution, and we 
sisting upon its infamous legislation, and acting under its 
provisions, in utter disregard of the opinion of the ju- 
the 


garded always as the safeguard of popular rights. 


been re- 
Noth- 


Ing could more clearly illustrate the reckless desperation 


diciavy, which, under Constitution, has 


of the Democratic bosses of this State than these avowals 


of the Argus. But there need be no fear that the people 
of the Empire State will ever permit a doctrine so revo- 


lutionary to obtain practical recognition in our politics, 


MEETING THE ISSUE. 

Illinois, who 1s a candidate for re- 
the challenge of the 
It will be 


Roman Catholics and German Luther 


Governor Firer, of 


election, has met in manly fashion 
Democracy as to the compulsory school question, 


remembered that the 


ans of the State have manifested great hostility to the law 
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making attendance upon the public schools compulsory. 
parental rights, and 
The Democ- 


racy, eager to avail themselves of sectarian support, have 


They denounce it as an invasion of 


asan interference with parochial education. 


pronounced against the law, and it is quite probable that 
they will receive some Republican votes because of this 
attitude. 
of his convictions, declares in his speeches that he is the 


Governor Fifer, however, having the courage 


uncompromising friend of the free-school system, that he 
favors the principles involved in compulsory education, 
and that he would rather “keep the company of his self- 
respect and go into private life, than attempt to conceal 
or cover up his real opinions.” These declarations of 
Governor Fifer must commend him to the good opinion of 
many Democrats of the better sort, who are unwilling to 


see the public-school system of the State overthrown. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

WHATEVER motives may have inspired the new papal 
policy in France, it is certainly wise, and likely to lead to 
important results. Realizing, apparently, that its support 
of the monarchical principle was prejudicial to its influence 
and power, the Vatican is placing itself in touch with 
French democracy, and recent instructions to the eccle- 
siastical authorities justify the belief that hereafter the 
Catholic party will adhere to the republic. So decisive 
is the purpose of the Holy See, that monarchists allied to 
the church are required to withdraw from political life 
unless they are willing to acquiesce in the new policy. 

* 


Tne Chicago News states, on the authority of the chief 
of the Democratic naturalization business in that city, that 
the Democrats will naturalize twenty thousand aliens in 
time to vote at the Presidential election. Many of these 
proposed citizens are Poles and Bohemians, who are in no 
sense fit for the privileges to which they are to be admit- 
ted. It is precisely from this class that the anarchists 
draw their recruits in every assault upon social order. 
These people will be voted in droves, like so many sheep, 
without any conception at all of the responsibilities of 
citizenship. One of these days the country may awake to 
the dangers to which it exposes itself by its easy pro- 
cesses of naturalization: 

* 


Senator Hitt has at length broken his long silence, and 
in a public speech in Brooklyn has urged the election of 
the ticket. His 
great interest,and on the whole it seems to give satisfaction 
to the Democracy. The Senator holds with his party that 
a protective tariff is unconstitutional. 


Democratic address was awaited with 


We have not yet 
heard from Mr. Dana, of the Sun, as to whether he agrees 
Senator Hill admits that 
since the McKinley bill has passed there has been an in- 
crease in the amount of wages paid in the State of New 
York, and that new industries have been stimulated. The 
speech was notable for the fact that it made but one 


with the Senator in this view. 


mention of Mr. Cleveland's name. 


* 
Arter five years of turbulence and violent 
Ireland is once more liberated from the provisions of the 


protest, 
Coercion act. The suspension of this hated measure was 
one of the first official acts of the Gladstone government. 
Its suspension has, of course, given great satisfaction in 
Ireland, but it has notcreated the excitement or enthusiasm 
which many expected. It remains to be seen whether the 
ordinary processes of the law will be sufficient to maintain 
public order, especially in the heats of political debate and 
contention. The conditions in Ireland are essentially dif- 
ferent to-day from what they were five years ago, and 
the will 
struggle, it is fair to presume that the people at large will 


while home-rule factions continue their bitter 
he content toresume the rights and privileges which the 
Coercion act suspended, without any attempt to avenge 
upon their adversaries the wrongs they have suffered. 

* 


Tue National Executive Committee of the People’s 
party has formally decided to ask for the appointment of 
United States marshals and Federal supervisors to protect 
the polls and prevent fraudulent practices at the coming 
Itis evident that these 
the 
contrary, they mean to avail themselves of the provisions 


elections in all the Southern States. 


people have no fear of the so-called Foree bill. On 


of the existing law, in order to defeat the proscriptive 
methods heretofore emploved {n the South. One of the 
first acts of Governor Buchanan, of Tennessee, after he 
became an independent candidate for re-election, was to 
apply for Federal supervisors in that State, Down in 
Alabama, as is elsewhere shown, the same course has been 
adopted, In the face of facts like the se, the attempts of 
Mr. Cleveland and some of his followers to seare the people 
by ringing the changes on the “ Force bill” are not likely 
to be conspicuously successful. 


* 


Governor Friower deserves all the applause he is re 


ceiving on account of his course in the recent railroad 


strike and in the crisis growing out of the rebellious de 


fiance of the health authorities by the people of Fire Island 


223 


and Great South Bay. Governor Flower did his duty in 


both cases with a straightforward courage and efficiency 


which could not fail to make a profound impression on 


the popular mind. Even foreign newspapers have only 


words of commendation, the staid Saturday Review speak- 
ing in this fashion: 


** As a set-off to Judge Barnard’s behavior, Governor Flower’s action, 
words, and example might rather have been expected from an ancient 
Roman than from the Governor of New York. The form of the words 
is colloquial, and would assuredly gain, if turned into Latin by a compe 
tent hand, but the weighty sense is beyond all praise, and gives, in fact, 
all the duty of the modern governing man in a nutshell: ‘I don't 
care a damn for votes ; I will put down the law-breakers!’ This really 
is nearly all the law of all the prophets. As long as the United States 
produce Governor Flowers they may escape suffering from their Judge 
Barnards.’’ 


“He hit me wherever and whenever he pleased, and I 
This is 


ex-pugilist of Boston in describing the treatment which 


could not reach him.” the language used by the 
he received at the hands of his antagonist in the recent 
prize-fight at New Orleans. This is just about the lan- 
guage which the Democratic leaders of New York would 
employ, if they wished to express their real convictions, 
with reference to the recent report of Labor Commissioner 
Peck. 


tigation the commissioner paralyzed for a time the Demo- 


By an honest statement of the results of his inves- 


cratic anatomy. Recovering from their collapse, they 
have been trying in every way to break the force of his 
assault, but as yet they are compelled to confess that they 


The 


meanwhile, declares that he proposes to hold his ground, 


have been unable to ‘reach him.” commissioner, 
and it is probable that he will remain quite as completely 
the master of the situation as Corbett was when Sullivan, 
between paroxysms of tears, acknowledged his superior 
fighting qualities. 

* 

Ir recent statistics as to the condition of agriculture in 
the arid States and Territories, and particularly as to the 
practical results of irrigation, are to be depended upon, we 
may expect that the movement in favor of the national 


The 


report submitted to the census office shows that nearly 


policy of irrigation will be materially strengthened. 
thirty million dollars of capital is invested in productive 
irrigation, and that the returns have been over sixty-five 
The estimated 
Ist, 1890, of irrigated farms which origi- 
That is 


to say, the irrigated Jands are worth now four times their 


millions of dollars, or about 218 per cent. 
value on June 
nally cost $77,500,000 was nearly $297,000,000, 
original cost, There is a vast expanse of territory now 
comparatively useless, owing to its arid condition, which, 
with the introduction of irrigating methods, could be made 
fertile and productive, and it is becoming a question 
whether government aid may not properly be given in 
furtherance of a system which has proved, according to the 
statistics given, so immensely beneficial. 


* 


Tue town of Elwood, in Indiana, furnishes another 
object lesson of the benefits resulting from protection. 
Five years ago Elwood was a settlement of seven hun- 


dred persons sprawling over the prairies. To-day it has a 
population of six thousand, all actively and thriftily em- 
ployed. This growth and development are due entirely to 
the protective system, under which there have been estab- 
lished at this point, plate-glass and other industries, the 
last being a large tin-plate plant, which employs nearly 
three hundred men and produces six car-loads of plates 
per week. The product of this plant is sold in competi- 
tion with well-known foreign brands, and equals, if it does 
The 
highest wages paid to operatives is fifty dollars per week, 
the different 
business are more than are paid for the 


not surpass them, in every important particular 
and all the wages paid to employés in 
branches of the 
same class of work in W ales. Fac ts like these very effect- 
to the 
work- 


industry with those 


ively disprove all the Democratic 
effects of the McKinley bill and the ability of our 


pre tensions as 


ingmen to compete in this particular 
of other countries. 

a 
who has made a tour of foreign cities 


AN 
recently declared that he has nowhere seen a more inviting 
field for the 


which, he adds, “‘are the dirtiest in the world.” 


American 


cholera than the cities of United States, 
There is 
undoubted exaggeration in this statement, but it is at the 
that in the 


cleanly condition they In nearly all of them 


as a rule, are not 
should be. 
inefficient and indifferent, and 


same time true our cities, 
the sanitary authorities are 
the cholera would be quite apt to make fatal ravages should 
it find alodgment in them. The normal sanitary condition 
of New York is never what it ought to be, and even with 
the extraordinary efforts which are now making to cleanse 
there 


would find ample foothold. 


are localities in which the scourge 
The trouble is that health 


boards and sanitary commissions perform their duties in 9 


and purify it, 


perfunctory fashion, and are only aroused to an assertion 
and use of their great powers in some exigency like the 
present, When sometimes they find that their zeal and 
We realize fully 


‘en done by these author- 


vigor come too late to avert calamity. 


that excellent work has lately be 


ities in the metropolis but we cannot understand why 
ordinarily and at. all 


authority vested in them to 


they should not times employ the 
preserve the best possible 


sanitary © onditions 
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HENRY DUPUY DE LOMF, SPANISH MINISTER TO 
THE UNITED STATES. 


THE NEW SPANISH MINISTER. 


Henry Dupuy DE Lomr, the uew Spanish minister to this 
country, comes of a distinguished ancestry, and has already, 
at the age of forty-one, achieved a renowned career. His family 
is French, his ancestry dating back to Hugo Raimundo Dupuy, 
who served with Godefroy de Bouiflion. and one of whose many 
estates was thatof L’Ome, which was added to the family name. 
The father of the minister was a man of fine attainments, and a 
voluminous contributor to the literature of his time. He was 
notable for the introduction of steam machinery into Spain in 
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connection with the silk manufacture, and in recognition of his 
enterprise received a gold medal from his countrymen. He 
occupied many positions under the government, having been 
Governor of several provinces before the Revolution. Henry 
Dupuy de Lome was born in August, 1851, in Valencia. He 
studied in the famous college of Barcelona, and subsequently 
pursued the study of law. Entering a diplomatic career, he 
was employed in the State Department in 1869, and in 1872 
was made third secretary in the Ministry of State. In the fol- 
lowing year he was attached to the legation of Japan; in 1875 
was sent to Brussels; in 1877 was made second secretary of 
legation at Montevideo; in 1880 was advanced to the secre- 
taryship of legation at Buenos Ayres, and was for a time 
chargé d'affaires. In June, 1881, he became secretary of 
legation at Paris, and in October of the year following became 
first secretary of the \legation in Washington. At the time of 
the suicide of the minister, Sefor Barca, he was chargé 
d affaires, and his services were largely appreciated in connec- 
tion with the adjustment of the filibuster troubles. In 1884 he 
was transferred to Berlin as first secretary ; in 1886 he was the 
spanish delegate to the international congress for the consider- 
ation of commercial questions of importance, and in 1888 wassent 
as delegate to Rome in connection with the prorogation of the 
treaty of commerce. In that relation he was of great service to 
Valencia. In the same year he became the representative of Spain 
in Montevideo, where his services commanded wide commenda- 
tion. After serving for a time as chief of the section of commerce 
and consulates in the Spanish ministry he has now been made 
minister at Washington. Thus he has for twenty years been 
continuously engaged in the diplomatic service of his country. 
Meanwhile, he has found time to engage in literary pursuits, 
and has published a number of volumes of great value upon 
economic and other subjects. It has been his habit in his 
travels to utilize his opportunities in gathering information of 
value to his countrymen and to the world at large. He has 
also contributed various important articles to Spanish news- 
papers, notably to La Ilustracion Espaftiola y Americana. He 
has an especial fondness for literary work, and his library is 
rich in volumes on international Jaw, and historical and classical 
subjects. He has given especial consideration to the subject 
of tariffs. He is a man of profound sympathy with all charitable 
enterprises, and while at Montevideo founded the Spanish 
hospital, raising in a single vear $50,000 in its behalf. His wife 
is distinguished for charitable impulses, and although a woman 
of fashion and beauty, loses no opportunity to promote enter- 
prises looking to the welfare of the unfortunate. While at 
Buenos Ayres she conducted a memorable festival, which re- 
sulted in securing $9,000 for a charitable object. Minister 
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MADAME DE LOME, WIFE OF THE SPANISH 
MINISTER. 


de Lome is a man of most engaging manners and of great dignity, 
without the slightest pretension, being as courteous and genial] 
to inferiors as to his equals. He speaks English with great 
fluency, and is master of French.. He is active and alert in the 
performance of all public duties, and it is regarded as fort- 
unate that he has been appointed as minister to this country 
at a time when he will be able to contribute to the success of 
the great Columbian festival, in which Spain has an equal in- 
terest with ourselves. It is believed by those who know him 
that he will prove one of the most popular ministers ever sent 
to our national capital. 
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A SAD BOHEMIAN. 


By FRANCES ISABEL CURRIF. 


226 
R. LEON HILLIARD sat in his 
office and smoked and _ reflected. 
He was the president of a huge 
_ railroad corporation, and possess- 


ed large interests and wealth. He was, more- 
over, an excessively proud man, was masterful 
and self-reliant. He was forty-six years old, 
good-looking, faultless in dress, and elegant in 
manner. He was a widower, and many am- 
bitious society belles were willing to marry hit. 
It would have shocked and discouraged them 
if they could have read his thoughts on the 
afternoon when this record of him opens. * He 
was saying to himself that he wanted no more 
entanglements, that he was disgusted with love 
affairs and weary of womankind generally. 
He was fully determined that he would never 
marry again. He had two young sons, and he 
vaguely thonght of devoting the remainder of 
his life to them, although it was uot clear to 
his mind that they desired this parental sacri- 
fice. 

He had married when he was twenty years 
old, and his wife had been his senior by several 
years. He was generous, self-indulgent, and 
sensuously fond of luxury, while she was penu- 
rious, strait- laced, and severe. She had a 
firm hand, and had reared her children under 
the strictest discipline. Occasionally they re- 
volted against this iron rule, but she readily 
brought them back to subjection. She would 
have been glad if she could have managed their 
father with so little trouble. 

There were uncharitable people who said that 
she had married for mouey, but it was obvi- 
ously true that she admired her husband. She 
had been profoundly gratified by his successes, 
and would have been willing to make many 
personal sacrifices to promote his interests. 
Undoubtedly she was a better wife in many 
respects thau he was a husband. Certainly she 
Was never interested in any man but her hus- 
band, while rumor had associated his name with 
various women. His wife never investigated 
these stories. Perhaps she was afraid they 
would be confirmed, and she was too well 
satisfied with the position he gave her to have 
ever left him voluntarily. 

When death took her he missed her. While 
for many years their relations had scarcely been 
confidential, he had always respected even if he 
had not loved her. She had oftén disappointed 
him, but her conduct had always been exem- 
plary. And his? Well, people surmised a good 
deal, but in reality they knew nothing about it. 

He had atrick of wondering what his wife 
would think of various persons whom he knew. 
He had never been influenced by her judgment 
of people, for she was narrow and knew litue 
of human nature; yet it amused him to hear 
iow she estimated them. 

He had once presented Jeannette Neilson to 
her, and the result had been startling. His 
wife had violently disapproved of the lady. 
Hilliard laughed at her criticism. It seemed to 
him entirely natural that his wife should not 
fancy this woman, who was attractive to every 
man who saw her; who was many years younger 
than her critic and infinitely better looking. 

Curiously, Mrs. Neilson had lately interested 
him more than he desired. He did not alto- 
gether approve of her, and yet he was not cer- 
tain that he found anything about her to con- 
demn. True, she did not live with her husband, 
and that looked bad, especially as she was only 
twenty-seven years old; but for all he knew 
she had an excellent reason for living alone. 
She was the sort of product that only great 
cities can devclop—was bright, unaffected, knew 
all phases of life as well as a man of the world 
could know them, and yet was brave and modest. 
She had had an extraordinarily untrammeled 
youth; had been under little restraint, for her 
parents had died when she was very young, 
and she had brought herself up without much 
assistance. Somehow she had managed to be 
well schooled, and now she was by profession a 
dramatic reader. 

Hilliard reflected that she was different from 
any one he knew. and therefore interesting. He 
brought her face, her form, her manner, all before 
his mental vision, and was surprised how deli- 
cious his reverie had become. Her voice was 
sweet, her eyes honest and brave, her manner 
entirely free from self-consciousness. Usually 
she was demure. but occasionally he had seen a 
flash of mischief (he called it deviltry) in her 
eyes which revealed a world of hidden fun. 
Then again she said direct and astonishing 
things which robbed him of his certainty that 
he knew all types of women. 

* By Jove!” he said to himself. “ that woman 

nuld captivate me if I wasn’t prepared for her. 


And she could make me jealous. She is always 
surrounded by men. She is popular with every 
tramp of a newspaper reporter in the city. In 
the evening she amuses her friends by playing 
a violin—and she does it confoundedly well, too. 
She is honestly indifferent to fashionable so- 
ciety, and is happy with a very small amount 
of money. 

He remembered the circumstance which had 
brought his wife’s criticism upon her head. The 
younger woman had condemned some Ameri- 
cans who were continually boasting of their 
ancestry. 

“There is no peerage in this noble country 
but the aristocracy of brains,” Jeannette had 
asserted, and as Mrs. Hilliard boasted of a May- 


flower lineage this speech had given her mortal 


offense. She always spoke of Mrs. Neilson 
thereafter as “that woman socialist,” or ‘that 
sud Bohemian.” Jeannette had laughed when 
she heard the criticism. She had not cared 
whether the lady liked her or not. 

‘[T must get that woman out of my head,” 
Hilliard said, when his cigar was burned out. 
‘T am going to fortify myselfagainst all woman- 
kind, and especially against grass-widows.”’ 

And when he believed he had carried out this 
noble intention, Jeannette Neilson walked into 
his office aud knocked down all his fortifications. 

There was certainly nothing alarming about 
her appearance. She possessed an excellent 
tigure, which was becomingly clad, and her face 
was always interesting and often beautiful. It 
was certain that she must have experienced 
sorrow—for no woman who is compelled to 
battle for her living ever escapes it—and the 
mystery surrounding her marriage was also in- 
dicative of trouble. Yet she appeared very 
cheerful. She looked younger than she really 
was; lier eyes were as clear as a child’s, and 
only oceasiovually a certain wistfulness crept 
into them which Hilliard could not fathom, 

She took the chair he offered and came 
directly to business. 

“ T want to give a reading on ‘ladies’ day’ in 
your club,” she said, * and I do not know how 
to get the engagement. I think you will know 
the modus operandi, and so 1 am interviewing 
you.” 

He told her who was the chairman of the 
entertainment committee, and offered to man- 
age the matter for her, 

She thanked him and remarked that as an 
interviewer she was a conspicuous success. 

* And I wonder,” she continued with preter- 
natural gravity, ‘“‘why women are not made 
professional interviewers. My sex is accused 
of being abnormally curious, persistent, and in- 
quisitive, and these qualities are commendable 
and necessary in a reporter, Certainly we can 
find out things when we set about it, and men 
couldn’t escape us as they can the male re- 
porter.” 

* Why not ?” he asked. 

“You can’t put us out as you can him. 
When you can’t evade or uonplus him I believe 
you put him out of vour office—I think you call 
it ‘firing’ him. If women were interviewers 
your gallantry would prevent your treating 
them with diseourtesy.” 

“We wouldn't want to put them out,” he 
told her. 
curse of this nation, but if we are to have 


“TI consider the male reporter the 


women reporters I shall pray to be interviewed 
every day.” 

He invited her to dine with him and she ac- 
cepted his invitation. He had known her for 
several years but this was the first time he had 
ever accompanied her anywhere. Ile liked her 
very much, but he disliked her work. He re- 
flected that it brought her in contact with too 
many men. Hef manner was refined, but there 
was an air of camaraderie about her which 
vulgar people might misunderstand and_pre- 
sume upon. <A dozen people spoke to her in 
the café and he was conscious of being proud 
of his companion. She was a clever imperson- 
ator and a diligent worker, and had won her 
popularity without aid. It occurred to him 
that he might help her to greater success. 
Her recitations would be excellent at all draw- 
ing-room entertainments, and with his wide in- 
fluence and popularity he could secure for her 
all the engagements that she could fill. 

He explained to her kindly and delicately 
that he would like to help her in her profession. 
He claimed to feel a strong interest in all 
women who were struggling to earn a liveli- 
hood, and yet at that moment he could not 
think of one besides herself whom he wished 
to aid. She was independent, but she was 
also very womanly. She thanked him a litue 
unsteadily while her eyes were full of tears, 
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‘I believe IT can make you a greater s 


cess,” he said ‘Tam not going to fali in love 


with you, but I trust we are to be lifelong 
friends.” 

He fell into the habit of visiting her. She 
lived in a modest flit with an old servant who 
adored her. tiilliard considered Mrs. Neilson 


the best hostess he had ever seen, but he was 
often irritated by the kind of people she allowed 
to visit her. She was thoroughly democratic 
and eared little what station in life her friends 
oecupied if they had brains and were agreeable. 

Leon Hilliard was as good as his word con- 
cerning the help he liad proposed giving her. 


Ile secured the engagement for her at his club, 





and, by a judicious suggestion now and again, 
interested his friends in her work until her 
recitutions became “the fashion.” She euter- 
tained hundreds of blasé people who were too 
dull to amuse each other. Hilliard watched 
her with jealous interest and with satisfaction 
not unmixed with chagrin. She was agreeable 
to every body—it was her business to be agree- 
able—she piqued every one’s interest and curi- 
osity, but it was not clear that she was espe- 
cially interested in any person herself. She 
appeared to like a great many men and women 
quite as well as the man who had brought her 
so much good fortune, and while he was sure 
of the platonic nature of his regard for her he 
was not entirely satisfied. 

There was a man named Edgar Yorke who 
began to visit her frequently, and Hilliard dis- 
liked his appearance. He was a sleek young 
lawyer, Tlis | presence was so offensive to 
Hilliard that he always left Mrs. Neilson’s 
apartment when Yorke entered it. One day he 
remonstrated with her for receiving such a visitor. 

*I don’t know how you can tolerate such a 
person us Yorke seems to be,” he said. ‘ He 
is vulgar. common, and so familiar in his man- 
ner to you that T feel like knocking him down 
whenever he speaks to you. . You can’t afford 
to know a man like that. Your friends would 
not be willing to be placed in the same category 
with him. What do you find attractive about 
him ?” 

There was a dangerous light in Jeannette’s 
eyes. Fora moment it looked as if she meant 
to tell Hilliard that he was overstepping his 
privilege as mentor; but the augry light died 
and she answered, quietly : 

*T have business with lim. It is necessary 
that I should see him.” 

“If he is voun lawyer take my advice and 
get a better one. This man is not clever. lie 
is weak, and unless I am ignorant of human 
nature he is unscrupulous. If you want to as- 
sociite with that sort of man no one can pre- 
vent you, but vou cannot travel at the same 
time with people of a better class.” 

*-T don’t travel with him,” she said, rather 
shortiv, 

* But vou hire him for your lawyer, tell him 
your affairs. receive him here where he meets 
your friends, and defend him if any one bas the 
temerity to criticise him.” 

‘He is not my lawyer. I have none—I need 
none.” 

She stopped, for the door opened and Mr. 
Yorke came iu unannounced, and said, with 
easv familiarity, 

‘I forgot the photograph, Jeannette, and 
came back for it. It is in the drawer of your 
table. Don’t trouble vourself to get it. I know 
exacdy where to find it.” 

He found it and was going away when Hill- 
iard’s expression interested him. 

“This is a photograph of Jeannette’s hus- 
band,” he said. ‘ Would you like to see it ?” 

“No,” Hilliard answered, curtly. 

* Well. you don’t have to took at it if vou 
don’t want to,” Yorke said, airily. And then, 
*“ Good-bye, Jeannette. I’m off for good this 
time.” 

Hilliard’s face was dark with passion and dis- 
gust. He had an engagement with his hostess 
to go next day to a matinée with her, and he 
wished he could break the appointment. He 
took his leave almost as soon as Yorke was out 
of the room. Neither he nor Jeannette had men 
tioned the matinée. 


He had really no excuse for breaking bis en- 
gayement and he called for her the following 


afternoon, She was not dressed to go out and 


there was a certain pallor and an expression of 


weariness in her face which made him faney 
that she was ill. In answer to his inquiry she 
said that she was very well, but that she had 
changed her mind about going to the theatre. 

“fT read your thought yesterday,” she said, 
bitterly, “and knew that you did not want to 
take me.” 

“You have no reason to imagine such a 
thing,” he told her, wondering somewhat at her 
acumen. ‘ Come, dress yourself, and we will go 


even if we are a little late. 
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“Tf T haven't reason | have instinet, at least,’ 


she suid, “and Iam unwilling to go. If you do 
not care particularly for the theatre I would like 
to talk to you about myself. | have never been 
exactly fair to you. You have been most kind 
to me, and all the time I have felt that you 
might not have been quite so friendly if you had 
kuown about*me. You are so proud that it 
scarcely seems provable that you would interest 
yourself in a woman whose husband had 
divorced her!” 

“What in the name of heaven do you mean ?” 

They were seated at opposite sides of a table, 
and he searched her face keenly and critically, 
but she bore the scrutiny well. 

‘I mean that my husband obtained a divorce 
from me six months ago, in the State of Con- 
necticut, on the ground of ‘ willful desertion,’ 
The testimony showed that T left him without 
legal cause. Hehad never abused me; he never 
drank liquor, never sought the company of other 
women, and had not a single bad habit which 
the laws condemns. I did not contest the suit. 
How could I when I had deserted him? For 
six years I have not seen him, and the court 
has declared that [am guilty.” 

“Why did you leave him ?’ 

* Because I despised him. He had deceived 
and then ignored me. I did not respect him 
and I did not want to bear his name. I was 
Jeannette Neilson before I was married, and I 
have gone by my maiden name ever since I left 
my husband. 

I had no one to advise me when I married. 
My parents died when I was a baby, and I was 
seventeen when I fancied myself in love. The 
man who courted me was ayreeable, he had an 
exquisitely gentle voice and a caressing manner. 
He was good-looking and well educated. He 
told me he was a member of the Produce Ex- 
change and I believed him. He said his people 
were in Europe and that he was so jonely that 
he wished to be married without delay. I mar- 
ried him five months after | first met him. aud 
he took me home to his mother’s house. His 
futher was dead. but he assured me that his 
mother had known of our proposed marriage, 
aud had written requesting that we = should 
occupy her house until her return. After that 
my husband promised that we should have a 
home of our own. 

* He talked a great deal about his business, 
about his handsome offices, and even about the 
deals he made ip wheat. He was only twenty- 
two years old, yet he seemed to mea very clever 
financier. When his mother and two brotbers 
eame home I learned at onee that they had 
known nothing about our marriage, and their 
anger was exceedingly bitter. Singularly, it was 
almost entirely aguinst me. line mother, at 
least, was convinced that her son would never 
have been guilty of marrying me if IT had not 
beguiled and entrapped him. 


‘I begged him to take me away from a house 


A 


where I was so unwelcome; and then came 
another revelation. He had gone out every 
morning, ostensibly to business, and had returned 
to me in the afternoon, but he never went to his 
office for the simple reason that he had none. 
The man had no business whatever. He had 
wanted to marry me and so he had taken me 
home to his mother’s house to have me sup- 
ported, 

‘She believed that I was the instigator of 
that imposition, and my husband made no effort 
to undeceive her. He professed to be delicate, 
—he was not strong enough to work, he said,— 
and she believed that also. My position was 
so humiliating that I implored him to go to 
work, and to take me from a house where I was 
regarded as an impostor. I would work with 
him, I said,—I would be content in a guarret if 
I was only out of that house. _ He was deaf to 
my entreaties. He never quarreled with his 
bread and butter, and he never earned « single 
dollar in his life. 

*T had a small inheritance which yielded me 
ten dollars a week. I gave that to my mother- 
in-law beeause I wanted to feel independent. 
I worked very hard for her. I was a general- 
ulility servant for everybody in the house, but 
I never won a friendly word. ‘I was exceedingly 
lonely—I hadn't a relative in the world—and it 
would have given me unbounded happiness to 
have heen loved by some one with whoin I could 
claim kinship even by marriage 

‘T soon saw that my husband’s character 
was lamentably weak. He nursed his imagi- 
nary ailments and paid no attention to my pas- 
sionate entreaties for him to take me away. He 
would not leave a place where all his wants were 
supplied without costing him a single effort. 
He never answered me roughly, but he gave 
me no protection. T was shabbilv dressed, but 
he gave himself no concern about my appear- 
ance. I was snubbed before visitors and sery- 
ants. but he was blind and deaf to all my woes. 

“IT endured this treatment for four long years, 
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and then I left him. 
loud in their denunciations of me. 


When I did so his family 
They 


an ingrate because I had 


were 
ealled me selfish and 
abandoned my work in their household. 1 
never saw my husband or his mother again. 
“It was a blessed relief to be away—to be 
free to use my little inheritance as I chose, and 
to be rid of petty insults. An actress lived in 
the house where I went to board, and I asked 
her how I could increase my income. She 
lessons in elocution, 
And 


later this same woman (God bless her !) secured 


good-naturedly gave me 


and would accept no payment from me. 


an engagement for me to read, and loaned me a 
dress to wear when I made my first appearance 
in public. 

“Two years ago my husband’s mother died, 
and he fell heir to thirty thousand dollars. 
Previous to this they had been living for several 
years in Connecticut. He seemed to become 
alarmed lest I should ask to share his fortune, 
and he applied for a divorce. 1 would not tave 
lived with him if his fortune had been thirty 
millions instead of thousands of dollars. And 
so the decree was readily granted. 

“ His name was Henry Yorke. Lately his 
brother has been coming here to obtain some 
things in my possession which they would like 
to have. On I have 
asked to give up letters which different mem- 
bers of the fumily have written to me. This I 
The last time that Edgar 


Yorke came you saw him. 


certain occasions been 


have refused to do. 
He came for his 
brother’s photograph. 

“] have clung to your friendship tenaciously, 
and I have kept this story from you because I 
believed you would be repelled by it. I have 
had to give up much that I valued in life, and I 
was unwilling to risk displeasing you.” 

Her with 
speech fuiled her. 


her 
He reached across the table 


eyes were blind tears and 
and clasped her hands. 

“Do you suppose that I shrink from you be- 
His voice 


cause you have suffered?” he said. 


was broken by strong feeling. ‘1 cannot an- 
swer your implied charge, because I am filled 
with ore great revelation. You are free. Jean- 
nette. 
divorce he made you a free woman. 


When that vagabond husband got his 
Now I ean 
tell you without insult to you that I love you— 
that every hour of every day I wish that you 
were my wife.” 

“ Do not tell me that,” 
her feet and withdrawing 


she said, springing to 
“You 
said you were not going to fall in love with me. 
I know that 
it would wound you to have to explain my his- 


her hands. 
I know what your pride is like. 
tory. Oh, it would kill me if you were ashamed 
of my past!” 

He had gathered her close to his heart and 
had silenced her with kisses. 

“IT could not help loving you,” he said, “ and 
if I had known that you were free I would not 
have tried. Shame is a word that can never be 
associated with you. When we are married | 
shall be shall be 
proud all the days of my life because I know 


as jealous as a Turk, but I 


that you love me.” 


THE CHOLERA INVASION. 


THERE has been a marked improvement in 
the 
during 


outlook as regards the cholera invasion 


the past week. A temporary excite- 


ment was created by the discovery of a few 
cases in this city, five of which resulted in 


death. But the prompt precautions adopted by 


the health authorities prevented a spread of 


the disease and speedily restored public calm, 
Probably, under ordinary circumstances, these 
cases would scarcely have attracted attention, 
but in the present acute state of the popular 
mind, they naturally provoked some apprehen- 
sion. The manner in which the cholera germ 
eluded quarantine and found lodgment in the 

Meanwhile, 
their 


city has not yet been discovered. 
the city authorities 
methods, and should further cases appear, there 


continue efficient 
is every reason to believe that they will be 
as effectually dealt with as those which have 
gone before 

The situation in the lower bay, where ali 
vessels bringing steerage passengers from in- 
fected ports are quarantined, is much improved, 
There have been less thin half a dozen additional 
cases on any of these vessels, and the quaran- 
tine authorities believe that they are now masters 
of the situation, and have the pestilence abso- 
lutely under control. The harassed passengers 
of the Normannia, after being safely transferred 
to Fire Island, were permitted in a day or two 
to depart to their homes. Some opposition to 
the occupation of the island continues to be 
manifested by the people along Great South 
Bay, but this opposition will not again seriously 
obstruct the plans of the authorities. 
at Sandy Hook, having been completed, has 
been occupied by steerage passengers from some 


The camp 
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These 


and all the conditions are 


vessels, 


of the infected 


comfortably 


passengers are 
situated, 
full of encouragement for the future. Sporadie 
cases of choiera have been reported from three 
or four towns in New Jersey and elsewhere, but 


they have not given much alarm, and it may be 


fairly doubted whether they were real cases of 


Asiatie cholera. If the health 
our cities shall continue to maintain the efficient 
precautions now established. we may hope to 
escape any visitation of the plague during the 
present season. Jt is gratifying to know that 
the ravages of the pestilence in Kuropean cities 


show a marked decline. 


“THE LAST LEAF.” 


To OLIVER WENDELL Houmes. 


Ir has proved his lot to be 
‘“ The last leaf upon the tree.” 
Even 80, 
As he sang by hapny chance, 
Or by thought’s prophetic glance, 
Years ago. 


Now the ‘* Autocrat * at last 
O’er his favorite repast 
Sits alone, 
With his calm, reflective smile 
And the ring of playful guile 
In his tone. 


Friend of him whose vision whole 

Viewed the present ** over-soul” 
Wise and calm, 

Which with compensation sweet 

Joy and sorrow Goth complete 
Like a psalm. 


Loved of him who dwelt so near 
Nature’s heart that he might hear 
Every throb ; 
And of him, the wizard sage, 
In whose solitude each page 
Was a gob, 


As he fashioned tales of fear 

Filled with ghosts and witchcraft drear 
Night and morn ; 

And of him whose fancy keen 

Saw the fair Evangeline 
All forlorn, 


Last, by him whose sober dress 
Hid a heart of tenderness 
Deep and grand ; 
Till the wintry blast of death, 
With its desolating breath 
Swept the land. 


Oh, let him the last leaf be, 
Gentle Time, upon the tree 
Many springs ; 
While we gaze with reverent brow 
At the quaint, familiar bough 
Where he clings. 
Josie R. NIcHo.uts. 


THE 


THE beautiful village of North Bend, fifteen 
miles west of Cincinnati. on the Ohio River, is 


HARRISON FAMILY. 


famous as the home of General William Heury 
Harrison, and the birthplace of his grandson, 
the hill overlook- 


ing the railway station and visible to the pass- 


the President of to-day. On 


ing traveler, is the old-fashioned tomb where 
rest the remains of the hero of Tippecanoe. Be- 
side him sleeps the partner of his earthly joys 
and sorrows, Anna Symmes Harrison, whose 
famous father, John Cleves Symmes, once own- 
ed all the land the two Miamis, and 
five miles north of the Ohio. In 


between 


an adjoining 


family grave-vyard is the tomb and monument of 


that old hero, with of his descendants 


buried around him. 
the old “ log-cabin 


many 


* home of General Harrison 
is now occupied by a frame cottage recently 
built. 
mansion, part of it being of hewn logs. but ecov- 


The old homestead was in reality a fine 


ered over. It was here that General Harrison, 


as a descendant expressed it, “kept hotel for 


forty years and pever made out a bill.” This 
indicates his generous hospitality. His house 
was visited by men of renown, both from Eu- 


rope and America, and “ company” was with 
him always. After his death, his son-in-law, 
W. H. H. Taylor, now State Librarian of Min- 
nesota, occupied it with the widow of General 
Harrison. An unruly, vicious Irish woman, 
who had been a servant, but who had been dis- 
charged, set fire to the house at night, allowing 
her late employer's family to escape from the 
flames in their night-clothes. Everything was 
burned, valuable books, papers, paintings, and 
furniture—relics of the wars, of political cam- 
paigns, and letters of incaleulable value to his- 
The 
though evidently guilty. 

When Benjamin Harrison was less than a 
year old his father bought the fine old mansion 


torians. woman was never prosecuted, 


which still stands at “The Point” near the 
Miami’s mouth, and which was vears ago a 
noted steamboat landing. Here the present 


President passed his boyhood, learned to love 
hunting and fishing, and became a studious boy 
long in advance of his years. His grandmother 
Harrison lived to see him a general in the Union 


army. She died at the age of eighty-nine, be- 


authorities of 


In the village, the site of 


loved and revered by all who knew her sweet 


face and Christian gentleness of temper. She 
never lived in the White House. She loved, 
better than social courts and the society of 
Washington life, the domestic peace of her 
North Bend home, with her thirteen children 
growing up in usefulness and honor. She had 
been a great belle and beauty. Born of the 
colonial aristocracy, she was educated in that 
first aristocratic and fashionable school for 
young ladies in America, founded by Isabella 
Graham in New York. Her sister Polly was 


also a great beauty, and, leaving the gay scenes 
of the East, they chose to share the fortunes of 
their adventurous father in the Miami purchase. 
They found their fates in the western wilds. 
Polly married Peytcn Short, who died a million- 
aire. Anna married a young military ensign, 
Whose commission bore the signature of George 
Washington, and became the wife of a President. 
Perhaps because she never lived in the White 
House her portrait has never been hung upon 
its walls to look down upon her grandson, her 
great- and also her great-great-grandson, 
McKee. 


As a painting now in the home of her grand- 


Jaby 


daughter represents her, she was more beautiful 
than the wives of other Presidents, and jt has 
been urged upon President Harrison that, the 
beautiful face of his grandmother be placed up mn 
the walls of the executive mansion while he is in 
office. That she never lived in the White House 
made her no less its mistress during the short 
had 


purposed going to her proud station when the 


time that her husband occupied it. She 
flowers of the spring-time came to brighten the 
long, wearisome journey of the stage-coach, but 
ere the flowers bloomed on Capitol Hill she was 
following the body of her husband to his silent, 
stone-walled tomb overlooking the wide sweep 
of the Ohio southward. 

Her granddaughter, Mrs. Betty Eaton, lives 
at North 
Dr. Eaton, is dead, and all of her children have 


3end, almost alone. Her husband, 


been taken home save Arch, the son who is 


in the railroad business at North Bend. Mrs. 
Eaton is a half-sister of the President. Her 
mother was a Johnson, and his a Miss Irwin 


of a distinguished Cincinnati family. ‘ But we 
children at home never kuew the difference,” 
Mrs. Eaton. ‘ Our step-mother had rare 


suys 
kindness and love for us, as for her own chil- 
dren.” 

The President’s mother died when compara- 
tively young, the President being her second 
child. Her portrait has never before been pub- 
lished. Her John Seott 
was a kindly man who allowed his children to 


husband, Harrison, 
follow their own impulses in selecting their 
It is a remarkable fact that President 
Harrison was a graduate of Miami University, 


futures, 


a practicing lawyer, married and settled in life 
with a baby boy, all before he was twenty-one. 
In fact. the consent of his father, in writing. ap- 
the old 
giving the son permission to marry Carrie Scott, 
The 


before his election, frequently visited the scenes 


pears upon records of Butler County. 


who was a few years the elder. President, 


of his birth and boyhood. He was devotedly 
attached to his beautiful niece, a daughter of 
Mrs. Eaton, who is dead. During her long ill- 
ness he visited her every week, bringing wines, 
fruits, and delicacies, and sitting by the hour at 
her bedside trying to encourage her into health 
at her death 
heart was with 
grief as she murmured her last farewell to 
. FRANK B. GESSNER. 


again. He was bedside when 


came, and his bowed down 


“Unele Ben.’ 


MRS. HARRISON’S ILLNESS. 


THE whole country was stirred, week before 
last, by the announcement that Mrs. Harrison, 
the wife of the President, was critically ill at 
Loon Lake. It was known that 
had been suffering for somé time from nervous 


Mrs. Harrison 


prostration, and that some anxiety was felt as to 
her condition, but it was not supposed that her 
illness was so seriods and critical as to justify 
apprehensions as to her recovery. It appears, 
however, that her primary disease is pulmonary 
tuberculosis of the right side, of which nervous 
prostration is an incident. Recently a fresh com- 
plication, sub-acute pleurisy, set in, accompanied 
with rapid effusion of water in the right chest, 
necessitating tapping, which, while affording tem- 
porary relief, greatly reduced the strength of the 
sufferer. A New York specialist of high reputa- 
tion was instantly summoned, who, together with 
For 
some days there was no apparent improvement, 
but by Tuesday of last week the symptoms had 
become more favorable, and the invalid, at her 


other physicians, gave the case attention. 


own urgent request, was removed to Washington. 
From the first the President has remained at the 
bedside of his wife, manifesting the most tender 
solicitude, and, with other members of the family, 


The 


gives the patient the best possible care, 


President has been the recipient of expressions 
of sympathy from all parts of the country, and 


that the 
household, 


felt by those most intimate 


it is universally hoped shadow 
be finally lifted 
fears, however, are 


with the facts, th 


may 
from his Grave 
at the indications upon which 
the hopes of the moment are built will prove 
only temporary. 


THE PEARY EXPEDITION. 
THE expedition of Lieutenant Robert E. Peary, 
which was fitted out under the auspices of the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, and which re- 
cently returned on the steamer Kite, appears to 
the most Arctie 
expeditions ever attempted. It started from this 


have been one of successful 
country in June, 1891, being composed of seven 
chief of 


companied by the wife of Lieutenant Peary. It 


men besides the the party, and ac- 


was carried to its destination from St. Jolin’s 
by the same vessel that brought it back. It 
encamped on the south shore of McCormick 
Bay, about seven hundred miles from the North 
Pole. 


of Greenland, about five hundred miles north of 


McCormick Bay is on the west shore 


Upernavik, which is the nearest settlement to 
Here, 
on the rocky shore, looking westward, just at 
the foot of the hills that slope toward the high 


which the term civilized ean be applied. 


land of the interior of Greenland, the headquar- 
ters huts were erected and the real work of the 
expedition was begun. 

Two reconnoissance excursions on the inland 
ice were made in the early autumn by three 
members of the party, preliminary to locating a 


point of departure for the main journey and 
of the 


A penetration of only thirty 


to establishing a base at the inner angle 
Humboldt glacier. 
miles was accomplished, however. 

The main traverse of the inland ice, which 
must be regarded as one of the most remarkable 
efforts in the whole domain of geographical ex- 
ploration, was effected during the months of 
May, June, July, and Augustof the present year. 
The party consisted of four persons, including 
Lieutenant Peary. <A sledge journey of upward 
of one thousand four hundred miles was accom- 
the result of 
boundaries of the mainland mass of 
Much to the work of 
transportation was afforded by the native Esqui- 


plished, with determining the 
northern 
Greenland. assistance 
maux, a colony of whom had established them- 
selves during the winter months about the Peary 
winter quarters, 

Most of the jouruey—we quote the World 
account—was made over an unbroken expanse 
of ice and snow which, rising in gentle sweeps 
and undulations, attained an elevation of seven 
to eight thousand feet, falling off to the four 
points of the compass. Travel over this surface 
was much as Lieutenant Peary had anticipated, 
easy and devoid of danger. From fifteen to 
twenty miles were traversed daily, and an aver- 
age of nearly thirty miles during the last ten 
days of the journey. No traces of human life 
presented themselves during the entire journey, 
and scarcely a vestige of animals excepting 
snow-buntings. at or about the Humboldt glacier, 
and sea-gulls, which flitted across the narrow 
north. A number of musk-oxen were observed 
and procured beyond the eightieth parallel. 

The ethnological work of the expedition is 
probably more complete than any that has here- 


the The 


exceptional facilities afforded through long as- 


tofore been conducted in far north. 
sociation with the natives and their emplorment 
in all the various capacities which a household 
graced by the presence of a white woman de- 
manded, give the researches in this department 
especial significance. 

A complete census of all the Arctic High- 
landers, or Esquimaux, living north of the ice 
barrier of Melville Bay, with the names and re- 
different 
taken, together with the photographs of more 
than one-half of the The 
enumeration gives a total of less than two hun- 
This 


lives in a simplicity of existence which finds no 


lationships of the individuals, was 


entire population. 


dred and fifty souls, most isolated tribe 
parallel. 

The scientific the 
the relief expedition are 


collections made during 


present summer by 
very extensive in all departments touched by it. 
Especially fortunate were the dredgings made in 
McCormick Bay, where a number of exceedingly 
rare forms of animal life were discovered. 
meteoric stone of 


hundred 


Several blocks of the famous 
Ovifak, 


pounds, were secured through the assistance of 


aggregating more than two 
the Esquimaux. 

But one shadow marks the record of this suc- 
Mr. Verhoff, the 


ologist of the party, went out alone from Me- 


cessful expedition. meteor- 


Cormick Bay on a two-days’ journey, and was 


not seen again. Search was made for him for 


several davs, but in vain, and it is believed he 


fell into an ice crevasse aud perished, 
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THE 


Tne Puritans settled on 
Long Island two hundred and fifty years ago. 


the 
They waged their wars with the Indians; they 
disputed with the various Governors of New 
York as to their right of government; they 
traded they had 


they were patriots when the conflict of 


with New England, whence 
come; 
arms came in the revolution against England, and 
after that they were what they have remained, 
simple and sturdy Americans, ready always to 
do their full duty in whatever service they 
were needed. Always fishermen and farmers, 
they tilled the earth in nautical fashion so far 
as terms were concerned, and in plowing a field 
they steered a course rather than ran a furrow. 
When American fleets were prominent in hunt- 
ing whales in far northern waters no more vent- 
than those from 
And 
this continued till thirty yearsago. Then, in the 


uresome saiiormen went forth 
Sag Harbor, Southampton, and Montauk. 


decadence of whaling, agriculture was resumed 
But before the people had 


an agricultural life 


again and flourished. 


settled down to with an 


appreciation for its homely triumphs and no 
backward longings for the venturesome days of 
long cruises to high latitudes, the eastern end of 
Long Island had another epoch in its history; 
for Fashion, fashion with a big * F,” 
the churms of the soft air and blue skies, the 


diseovered 


balmy breezes and the restfulness of the calm 
that settled over every landscape and wedded 
the hoary ocean and the gray sand-dunes into a 
Fashion dotted the 
with lovely villas, and even invaded the heather- 
the 
which live the expiring remnants of the Shinne- 
cock tribe of Indians. 
Southampton in brief outline. 

Shortly after this incursion of fashion into 


harmonious union. shore 


covered hills adjacent to reservation on 


Such is the history of 


this quiet and restful neighborhood, that gifted 
painter, Mr. William M. Chase, had a few of his 
art pupils spend a summer down there and con- 
tinue out of doors the studies they had begun 
in town. From this started the Shinnecock Art 
School, which has grown to large proportions 
and attracts so many students that, no matter 
where one goes in the neighborhood, it is impos- 
sible to get out of sight of easels with protect- 
ing umbrellas over them and students beneath, 
The attract- 
ive bits—or rather the striking bits—in the 


busily painting all that is in sight. 


neighborhood have been studied each hundreds 
of times, and now the eastern end of Long Island 
has a place in art as detinite as its place in 
history, and some day this place may be quite 
as honorable and probably much more conspic- 
uous. The farmers tossing their hay and the 
hay-stacks themselves ; the sand-dunes and the 
hills; the 
wind-distorted branches; the sandy rouds and 


heather-covered stunted trees with 
humble cabbage patches; the boats left in the 
sand by the ebbing tide; the oid - fashioned 
flowers of the thrifty farmer's wife, and the 
farmer's wife herself; the Dutch wind-mills that 
the Puritans learned to build during their so- 
journ in Holland; the Shinnecock Indian tot- 
tering toward his end and the extinction of his 


race—all these have been painted on hundreds 


of canvases. Some of these will themselves 
last, but the influence of the work done in 
sketching the things I have mentioned, and 


countless others of the same nature, will be more 
lasting, and after a while we will probably have 
the Shinnecock school in the same sense that 
we used to hear of the Hudson River school; 
but the school for which Mr. Chase will be re- 
sponsible will be spoken of always with respect, 
just as the other has. ever since we had any dis- 
tinctive art in America, been mentioned with 
derision 

The growth of the art school in the Shinne- 
cock hills has been quick but at the same time 
so gradual that it must be considered as a move- 
ment—a development rather thau a spontaneous 
first 
students who boarded around aod painted in a 


springing up At there were a few 


general way out of doors under Mr. Chase’s 


direction. The number grew so rapidly that it 
was found necessary both for teacher and pupils 
that there should be a concentration. This re- 
sulted in the building of an art village on the 
edge of the Shinnecock hills. There are half a 
dozen or so very quaint cottages in the village, 
a picturesque wind-mill, and a large, barn-like 
building for a general studio, where the @lasses 
meet for instruction and for the criticism of the 
work done by the pupils. 
along there is a large building which was for- 


A few miles further 
merly the school itself, but it is now called the 
Art Club, and at this some two score young ladies 
live the summer through, happy in their com- 
their 
may say something directly. 


panionship and enthusiasm. Of 
this club I 
the club is Mr. Chase's new and beautiful home, 


in which he has built a studio only less lovely 


youny 


Near 


SHINNECOC 


eastern end of 


the other in regard to amateur criticism, 
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ART SCHOOL. 
than the famous place he has so long occupied 
in West Tenth Street, New York. 
Mr. Chase gives two days each week to his 


IX 


pupils, and these two days are busy and interest- 
ing. Of those who come for his guidance there 
are students of all degrees, from the full-fledged 
artist, who has set up a studio and hopes to sell 
the canvases beautified therein. to the novice 
who knows only the first principles of drawing 
in oil or with colored 


and is anxious to work 


pastels. They are all together bound by a feel- 
ing of camaraderie, cach anxious to help the 
others. The principles of drawing can perhaps 
be best learned within the walls of a school in 
Without 


correct drawing even a transcendent genius for 


which strict academic rules prevail. 


color and color effects can accomplish nothing 
the 
draw all effort is futile. 


worth while. So, without the ability to 
Those who go to this 
school for out-door work under Mr. Chase are 
presumed to have learned how to draw fairly 
well; otherwise it is likely that the time spent 
Chase will be 


under Mr. practically thrown 


away. But there are some who come merely to 
learn to draw, and these are put in a class con- 
ducted by Miss Emmet, the gifted sister of that 
Mrs. Emmet-Sher- 
Miss Emmet’s class is made 


well-known artist, Rosina 


wood. consider- 
ably larger by the addition of pupils who are 
the children of the families occupying the villas 
at Southampton and in the Shinnecock hills. 
Twice a week this class meets in the studio at 
the art village, and Miss Emmet instructs them 
in the rudiments of the art. This is interesting 
and important, but there is nothing out of the 
The really 
characteristic part of the work done at the Shin- 


common in the mode of instruction. 


necock school is the study of nature in the open 
air under Mr. Chase’s own guidance. 

Every Monday morning all the pupils gather 
in the large studio. There is a large easel, 
some seven feet high and twelve feet long, and 
which students’ sketches 
While Mr. Chase is occupied 


with the pictures on one side the other side is 


with two sides, on 


are displayed, 


prepared with new canvases for his inspection 
later on. Each pupil will have from one to 
six canvases for inspection and criticism, the 
whole representing the work of the past week. 
The master starts out with his morning’s work 
without any preliminary lecture. He merely 
“ Whose these ?” the 
sketches in the upper left-hand corner of the 
‘** Mine,” 


feminine voice from one part of the room or the 


asks: are pointing to 


easel will come a response in a timid 
other, and a once-fair hand, now tanned to a 
rich brown by sun and wind, will be held up, 
and Mr. Chase will identify the owner of the 
criticise. Criticism 
is better, of course, the not 
know is passing judgment 
upon, but in a case like this such a course of 


sketches he is about to 


when critic does 
whose work he 
procedure would not be either practicable or 
just. Some of the students, as before pointed 
out, are mere novices, and some are so proficient 
that their canvases have hung upon exhibition 
walls and public criticism been challenged by 
offering works of their brushes for sale. What 
would be a most excellent sketch for one pupil, 
therefore, would be shockingly bad for some 
It is 
ter in his criticism to temper the wind to the 


others. necessary, therefore, for the mas- 
shorn lamb 

Some visitors to the school—Mondays are 
public days—not comprehending this necessity, 
lave gone away with the impression that Mr. 
Chase was not always fair in what he said. 
‘They have heard him say kind and encourag- 
ing things of a sketch which to them appeared 
hopelessly uninteresting, and in a moment more 
be uncompromisingly severe on a canvas much 
more finished, and which to them appeared 
much more nearly like 
But 
that in such a case the slight sketch was made 


a picture worthy to 
make and to exhibit. the great chance is 
by a young girl who had used her brushes only 
a few times, and the more finished canvas by a 
whiskered man, who, feeling that he had learned 
to walk, now aspired to run, or even perchance 
to fly, and, with his easel perched on high Olym- 
pus, would catch the very spirits in the heavens 
above and the clouds below. 

And just here I may point out two lessons 
that Mr. and time 
again—one in regard to finished paintings and 


Chase insists upon, time 
He 
says that the school is but to teach how finish- 
ed pictures may be made after a while, but that 
the way to learn how to do this is by making 
studies. It is therefore a school for sketches, 
for studies, and not for elaborately-finished paint- 
With his master hand he could, as many 
touch up this sketch that 
until they were entirely different from those 


possible from a pupil’s hands. This would not 


ings 


tenchers do, and 


WEEKLY. 


be teaching, however, in any sense. To a high- 
minded pupil who is in earnest—and of all 
students the art student is the most in earnest 
—such assistance would be discouraging rather 
than helpful. of that he 


studies being made, and with a frankness that 


Instead insists on 
is most admirable he criticises each according to 
an adjustable standard that he thinks suitable 
to the experience of each. Now as to amateur 
criticism. I have heard him make this remark 
twice: ‘‘ Don’t pay any attention to what a pass- 
ing stranger or whai some of your friends who 
are not artists may say of your sketches while 


you are at work, or when you have done with 


them. The chances are a great many in a hun- 
dred that your own criticism or that of the 
merest novice in this school is much more 


valuable than that of any of the casual critics 
who may see you at work, or than that of any 
of your friends who are not themselves artists. 
You are instructed, you know the principles of 
your art—these amateur critics are only not 
instructed, but they know nothing ;” and with a 
graceful sweep of his arms he seemed to wave 
these amateur critics away into the obscurity 
from which they ought never to have shown 
themselves. 

This talk about the sketches takes up about 
three hours, and then it is time for luncheon, to 
which the pupils go with the injunction that 
Mr. Chase will be 
neighborhood, and go from sketcher to sketcher 


during the afternoon in the 


and advise as to the work in hand. The next 
day the whole class goes off to some neighbor- 
ing place, where each sets up an easel and 
hastens to work. On this day usually two 
sketches are made by each student—one in the 
the 


afternoon before, the master makes the rounds 


mecrning and one in the afternoon. As on 
and pays a short visit to each pupil. This prob- 
ably is the most valuable instruction that the 
pupil gets, for the master catches and corrects 
the faults of each just while the sketeh is in 
progress. As in the criticisms on the Monday 
mornings, he is also now always kind and con- 
siderate, and appears to judge each sketch ac- 
cording to the standard proper for that particu- 
lar pupil. To one pupil who was doing the 
sane thing over and over again with the evi- 
dent idea of at least learning how to make one 
sketch supremely excellent, he mildly remon- 
strated: “When a thing 
done, that kind of thing need 
with again; it will attend to itself. Go to other 


has once been well 


not be bothered 


things and don't try to make pictures.” 

The art club of 
made is not in the art village, nor is 
the 
the club 


which mention has been 
it a club 
in the usual sense, for members are not 
elected. The 
ideas of Mrs. Hoyt, a daughter of Chief Justice 
Salmon P. get 
club the applicant must be satisfactory to Mrs. 
Hoyt. 
twenty or thirty, live together with a chaperon 
What 


these expenses are I know not, and was too 


school and itself were 


Chase. To admission to the 


At the club these young ladies, some 
and share the expenses of housekeeping. 
diffident to inquire. But the young ladies man- 
age to have a very good time, and as they are 
not debarred the sight of men. as were Tenny- 
son’s heroines, they are happy and sunburned 
and independent; and T have heard it said that 
during all the summer long no girl among them 
The 


other students lodge in the art village and the 


has decorated herself with suspenders. 


houses near by, and they form a body of young 
people whose enthusiasm is well worth noting 
the 


** Beauty is 


of them 
truth, 
That is all we know on earth, 


in this prosaic for to most 


high 


age, 


there is one creed: 
truth beauty ! 
and all we need to know 


Puitip POINDEXTER. 


JUPITER'S SATELLITES. 
THE fifth 
made by Professor Barnard of the Lick Observ- 


discovery of Jupiter’s satellite, 
atory, is an event of extreme importance to the 
world. As surnham 
(late of the Lick Observatory) truly observes, 
this 
made by Barnard last Saturday, is the greatest 


astronomical Prefessor 


“The discovery of satellite, which was 
astronomical achievement of the century, and 
the science to ring. It 
simply means the addition of another body to 
the 


stupendous discovery. It 


will cause world of 


solar system, which is in these days a 


is far greater than 
the finding of the satellites of Mars, for these 
more or less easy of observa- 


two bodies were 


tion. Barnard’s work made an addition to the 


solar family in a field that was well worn out 


and that was thought to have been so thor- 


oughly sifted that astronomers gave up the 
task of looking for fresh facts.” The period of 
this new satellite is about twelve hours and 


Its distance from the centre 
of the planet is about 112.400 miles, 


thirty-six minutes, 
It was 
observed by Professor Barnard at east elonga- 
tion September 10th, 20 hours, 53 minutes, 21 


SepTEMBER 29, 1892. 


seconds, Greenwich mean time. Its magnitude 


is the thirteenth. The other four satellites 
which cirele round Jupiter travel with veloci- 
ties comparable with those of the swiftest 


While Mercury 


thousand 


members of the solar system. 


and Venus travel one hundred and 
eighty thousand miles an hour, and our earth 
travels sixty-eight thousand miles an hour 
round the sun, Jupiter's inner satellite travels 
upwards of forty thousand miles an hour round 
Mars travels thirty-five thousand 
the the 


thirty-two thousand 


its primary. 


miles an hour round sun; second 


satellite travels miles an 


hour round Jupiter. Jupiter himself sweeps 
less swiftly round the sun than these satellites 
do around him, so that through a portion of 
their 


The third satellite also travels so swiftly round 


orbits they are actually retrograding. 
Jupiter as to be reduced very nearly to absolute 
rest when its velocity acts in a direction 
The fourth satellite 


travels less swiftly than the third, but yet as 


con- 
trary to that ef Jupiter. 


swiftly as the planet Saturn in its orbit round 
the sun. 

At a critical period in the history of astrono- 
my, when the world of science was divided on 
the subject of the Copernican Theory of the 
Universe, and when’ many were steadfastly op- 
posed to the new views, the discovery that 
Jupiter was the centre of a miniature system, 
circling round him as the theory in dispute 
taught that the planets circled round the sun, 
came opportunely as an_ illustration, and—to 
those who could grasp the significance of the 
phenomenon—as a proof, of the views of the 
On January 9th, 1610, 
Gahleo, while observing Jupiter through a tele- 


German astronomer. 
scope of strong magnifying power, discovered 
three satellites. Ie supposed them at first to 
be but stars seen in the same field of view, two 
on the east and one on the west of Jupiter. 
But on the following night, “moved,” as he 
says, “I know not by what power,” to examine 
the planet again, he saw the three “supposed 
stars’’ quite differently arranged, being now all 
on the west of the planet, and closer together 
than before. Next night proving cloudy, he 
was unable to watch the planet, but on the 
the 10th 


He then saw two of the stars on the 


night of he made the decisive obser- 
vations. 
east of Jupiter, and concluded that one of the 
three he the planet. 
Continuing his observations, he presently satis- 


had seen was behind 
fied himself that the suppesed stars were bodies 
traveling round Jupiter as the moon 


round the earth. 


travels 
On the 13th he discovered a 
fourth satellite, completing the system as then 
that 
travel on nearly circular paths round Jupiter, 


known. Galileo showed these bodies 
forming thus a miniature of the solar system. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the system of 
Jupiter may be regarded as a much truer per- 
fect miniature of the system of terrestrial planets 
than of the entire solar system. and as an al- 
most equally true miniature of the system of 
giant planets. 

Naturally Galileo’s discovery excited much 
interest among students of science, and much 
pain among those who, though calling them- 
selves men of science. objected to see science 
they had 


look through 


pass beyond the limits with which 


been familiar. Some deelined to 
the telescope and observe for themselves, and 
with regard to one of these doubters, who died 
soon after, Galileo expressed the hope that he 
might see the satellite on his way to heaven. 
When at length it was impossible to deny the 
the 
fashion to dispute the real character of their 


existence of Jupiter's moons, it became 


movements. It was argued that these objects 


do not revolve round the planet, but travel 
behind its disk. 


to the middle of the seventeenth century many 


backward and forward Down 
refused to believe that the satellites actually 


circulate around Jupiter. (‘Old and New 


Astronomy,” p. 570.) 

The satellites may be seen with a telescope 
of very moderate powers, or even with a com- 
mon spy-glass. In the largest telescopes they 
severaily appear as bright as Sirius, and with 
the of Jupiter, with 


his attendant moons and belts, is truly magnifi- 


such an instrument view 


cent. The exterior, or most distant of the four 
orbs, revolves in an orbit somewhat inclined to 
the plune of Jupiter's equator; but the three 
minor satellites at every revolution eclipse the 
sun to the inhabitants (if any) of Jupiter, and 
are themselves eclipsed in passing through the 
shadows of their primary. The same phases 
which mark the revolution of our moon are also 
exhibited by Jupiter’s moons, and the periods 
of revolution of these three satellites are so 
adjusted that one must be full when the other 
two are new. Therefore the nocturnal heavens, 
when viewed from this planet, must appear in- 
expressibly magnificent. Besides the same glit- 
tering constellations which are seen from our 


earth, the sky of Jupiter may be adorned with 
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nok than four moons with divers phases, some 
waxing and waning, some just rising or setting, 
some possibly just entering or emerging froin 
the this 


exhibition sweeping across the heavens, rising, 


eclipse whole of splendid celestial 


culminating, and setting, in less than five hours 
of our time! Such are the scenes witnessed by 
the inhabitants of Jupiter, if such there be. 


Sr. Joseru, Mo, Mary PROCTOR 


THE COLUMBIAN FESTIVAL 


ALLEGORY. 


TuaT the fortheoming Columbian celebration 
in this city may not pass without some repre- 
sentation of the art of music commensurate to 
the dignity of the event, a number of our promi- 
interested themselves to se- 


nent citizens have 


cure a production of a musical and dramatic 
by Mr. Silas G. Pratt, entitled “ The 


Triumph of Columbus.” The committee of one 


alevory 


hundred, appreciating the appropriateness of 
giving American art a distinctive place in the 
programme, acted upon the suggestion, and 
unanimously adopted the work of Mr. Pratt for 


production on Monday evening, October 10th, 
at the Metropolitan That the 
prominence thus given to the work will be justi- 


Opera House. 
tied by the production, we are assured by fiat- 
like Carl 
Seidl as to the merits 


tering encomiums from musicians 


Zerrabn 


of the score, 


Mr. Anton 
while a large choral body of eight 


and 


SILAS G. PRATT. 


} 


hundred voices. supported by an orchestra of 


one hundred musicians, and assisted by eminent 
solo artists, will participate in the performance, 
The all to 


cuns, following 


principal artists are be native Ameri- 


the * Angel 


Miss Jennie Dutton; 


comprising cast: 
of Light 


** Columbus,” 


and Progress,” 


Mr. Homer Moore; * Diego Co- 





lumbus,” Miss Martin; * Fernando di Talavera,” 
Mr. Carl Duft; “Father Juan Perez,” Fred 
Gillette; “Luis St. Angel,” William H. Rieger ; 
‘Isabella, Queen of Castile,” Miss Kathrin 
Hlilke Marchioness Mova” (her friend), 
Madam Rosa Linde; Chorus of Evil Spirits, 
Angels (boys’ voices), Priests, ete., ete. 

Mr. Silas G. Pratt. the author and composer 
of the work, was born in the State of Vermont, 
August 4th, 1846 His parents and grand- 
parents were native-born Americans, He stnd- 
ied in Berlin, Germany, having for piano teach- 


Rich- 
Wuerst (a pupil of Mendelssolin) and Frederic 


ers the fumous Kullak and Franz Bendel. 


Kiel (the great counterpoint teacher) were his 


masters in composition, It was while studying 


with the latter that Mr. Pratt com posed his first 


grand symphony, portions of which were fre- 


queutly performed by the Berliner Sinfonte 


Kapelle 
writers of that time. 


with most favorable criticisms by the 
The influence of the great 
Mr 


Pratt's serious compositions, the art being intro- 


counterpoint teacher is apparent in all of 


duced at times to that degree that 


as many #8 
are simultaneously 
Again, in 1875 and 1876, 


Mr. Pratt spent two vears in studying, living 


five separate themes yviven 


with excellent effect 
chiefly at Weimar, and enjoying the criticism 
and sympathetic encouragement of the great 
Liszt 


overture’ 


During this period the “ anniversary 
dedicated t 


posed and produced in Berlin at the ceatennial 


General Grant was com- 


celebration of American independence, with 


such success that its repetition at a subsequent 
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performance was demanded, and the critics 
unanimously commended the composition. Upon 
the eve of Mr. Pratt’s return to America a grand 
consisting of 


concert, original works entirely, 


was given at Berlin in the historical Saal der 


Sing Akademie, when his second (** The Prodi- 
gal Son”) symphony was produced with other 
shorter orchestral works. The pronounced sue- 
cess then achieved was still further emphasized 
later in London, where the press without ex- 
ception acknowledged the merits of Mr. Pratt's 
work. The production of his grand lyric opera 
* Zenobia”’ in this country, and, more recently. 
the * Allegory of the War in Song,” has famul- 
iarized our readers with something of his ability 
asa tmusician. The action of the committee of 
one hundred in giving an American Composer a 
conspicuous part in our quadro-centennial cele- 
bration will be approved by all who linve the 
advancement of the “divine art” in America at 


heart. 


A WOLF-HUNTING CONTEST. 


WE present elsewhere an illustration apropos 
of the wolf-hunting contest which took place 
recently in the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Paul 
Hacke, a Pittsburg, 
while 


well-known resident of 


traveling in Russia, witnessed several 
wolf-killing contests by Siberian wolf-hounds, or 
psovie, as they are called there, and upon his 
return to this country brought quite a number 
of these handsome dogs with 
him. They have siuce at- 
tracted much attention at the 
the 


Wishing to demon- 


bench shows throughout 
country, 
strate their usefulness he 
issued a challenge to match 
a pair of them against any 
for a 

His 
challenge accepted by 
Mr. McDougal, of 
Butte, Montana, the owner of 
of 


Hardin, 


pair or breed of dogs 
wolf-killing contest. 
was 
George 

Scotch deer- 
Celorado, 
upon as the best 
find 


wolves, and the 


a kennel 
hounds. 
was agreed 


place in which to fierce 


gray timber 


hunting party of thirty-five 


were side-tracked there in a 
“ sleeper.” Wolves were found 
in abundance, and after three 
days’ hunting the match was 
declared a draw by the judges, 
Messrs. H. C. Lowe 
Roger D. Williams, us 


evident that a pair of neither 


and 


it was 


kill a full-grown 
As 


the pair of psovee engaged in 


breed could 
wolf without assistance. 
the match had won medals in 


St. Petersburg, the result dem- 


onstrates that the Rocky 
Mountain wolf is a much more formidable foe 
wher run down to a death finish than the 


wolves of Siberia. 

The result of this match was quite a disap- 
pointment to many in England, where the psovie 
* fad 


hus become a ” of late. 


THE CHOLERA IN EUROPE. 


Tue shadow of the cholera plague appears to 


be lifting from Europe. In Russia there is a 
marked decline in the number of fatal cases, and 
the disease is rapidly disappearing in many 
places of western Europe, where it threatened 
to become a veritable pestilence. It appears to 
have been especially severe in Poland, where in 


some localities almost the entire populations have 





CHOLERA BACILLUS ENLARGED 1,000 TIMEs. 


fallen before it. The utmost consternation has 


prevailed in some of the larger Polish towns, 


and the houses of prayer have been crowded at 


all times with terrified worshipers rhe situ- 
ation in Hamburg is improving. The total death- 
roll in that city amounts to about seven thou- 


sand five hundred 
In St. Petersburg close scientitic study has 


WEEKLY. 


been made of the cholera and its causes It is 
said that in every case of death signs of chronic 
This is 


probably an explanation of many things about 


and acute indigestion were present. 
cholera—its preference for the workingman, for 


the hubitual drinker, whose stomach is in a state 





CHOLERA BACILLUS ENLARGED ON GELATINE 


1,000 TIMES. 


of chronic catarrh, and for the rank feeder. It 
often occurs immediately after indulgence in 
large quantities of irritating substances, such as 
fruit, cold water, spirits, and so on. It is. indeed, 
believed by many that a healthy stomach is 
cholera proof. 

M. Pasteur’s assistant, Dr. Haffkine. has inoec- 
ulated sixty or seventy people wit! cholera virus, 


but no opportunity has yet been given for thor- 





CHOLERA BACILLUS ENLARGED 20,000 TIMEs. 


Some of those inoe- 
M. Pasteur 
does not guarantee that the uew treatment will 


oughly testing its efficacy. 


ulated have gone to infected areas. 


secure people from attack, but he is very san- 
guine that it may do so. 

We give elsewhere a number of pictures illus- 
trative of cholera incidents in two Russian cities. 
been fatal in 


It appears to have 


Nijni 


especially 
Novgorod. 





Henry J. George, Minneapolis, Minn.—Ie observing, 
penetrating, shrewd, and possesses keen, quick in- 
stinets, and intuitions which are almost feminine. 
He is investigative, is reflective, is analytical. In the 
ordinary matters of life he is rather impractical. Is 
ambitious 

but not in Oodey, Mu , Lave ike 

a material ‘“ V wv J 

sense, Chit 7 Un poke ay Uleat 
Thrift is 

visible, but it is especially economy of effort. There 
is some originality. pleasure which comes from within, 
agreeable, ready speech, modesty. and general indi 
cations of much that is unusual, all showing the man 
of mind and the student. 

M. H. Eloe.—Has a strong sense of self-respect, is 
sincere, well-intentioned, industrious, thrifty and 
useful. Perseverance is to be seen, firmness of will, 
and a stronger individuality than has ever found 
opportunity to develop. Personality is modest, as 
are the tastes andambitions. Affections are genuine 
and enduring, mind is systematic, and there ix a 
large capacity for patient work and faithful per 
formance of duty. 

J. A.D. C., St. Louis, Mo.—Your writirg shows 
care of detail, practical ability, a certain amount of 


personal force, some vanity, readiness of idea, and 


WHO WILL BE ELE 


5 yee publishers of FRANK L¥siir’s WEEKI 
predicts 


leading 


the closest to the actual 


candidates for the Presidency. The 


blank cut from 
New York City. 
None 


but subseribers allowed to contest. 


PLURALITY 


the WEEKLY and addressed to the 


231 


rapid observation.—Pencil-written specimens are val 


ueless for graphological analysis. This is especially 
true of postal cards, which are sure to arrive in dam- 
aged condition. 

P. D. J., Deposit, N. Y.—Writes a hand showing 
mental qualities of superior capacity and also good 
practical sense. Literary taste and talent are to be 
seen ; impossible tosay if they have been utilized or 


not. There is imag- 
14 a eth othoes, Prastha 


ination, but it is not 

Mba Pun © leading trait 
i: Opinions are de 
cided, there is love 
of order and respect 
of law, honor, truth, and self-respect. Individuality 
is strong, temperament is warm, there is much self- 
control, firmness, tenacity and reflection. The indi- 
cations are of a person to be respected, not to be 
overlooked easily, and who will quietly, but none the 
less surely, make his mark. 

William J. T—— racy, South Boston.—Is confident, 


arr 


candid, liberal in idea, somewhat impulsive and pos- 
sessed of a bit of imagination. He is rather good- 
tempered, believes in himself, has strong, decided 
ideas, is fearless, independent, is generous and of a 
cheerful disposition. 
His willis firm, he is OW 
observing, is usually (QL. 
just, and has a some- Yd — 
what pr nounced in- (A 
dividuality, original 
opinions, and is capable of taking great pains when 
he considers the occasion of sufficient importance. 
W. A. McNab, Denver.—Is adaptable, and some- 
what ambitious. These ambitions, however, vary in 
aim, are restless and sometimes impractical, nor is 
there sufficient self-assertiveness exhibited to insure 
their accomplishment. Sincerity is visible, also dis- 
cretion, application, thought anda firm will, capable 
of great decision and much tenacity. Judgment is 
excellent, there is a keen sense of justice, some ver- 
satility, a bit of restlessness, and a thorough feeling 
of conscientiousness and well intention. 


*THE PLEASURES OF THE 


I. 


CHASE. 


ComE—bring camp-stool and canvases 
And box of paints with you : 
You'll need your easel, apron, and 
Yes, umbrella, too. 
Now put your oils and turpentine 
In any vacant space, 
And come with me, and we'll enjoy 
The pleasures of the Chase. 
iI. 
To seek the spirit in the light, 
The sou) that lurks in shade ; 
To dream and watch cloud fantasies 
That glow and change and fade ; 
To strive to put in all our work 
Somewhat of truth and grace— 
All this, perhaps, contents ns, 
Though it may not Mr. Chase. 


m. 

Elusive lights and shadows shift, 
Quick—each with each compare, 
For though that distant bit ** exists,"’ 

The foreground * is not there.” 
Work up your middle distance, 
Put your sky back into place, 
For the morning light is changing, 
And here comes Mr. Chase. 
IV. 
When over-heated, tired, and cross, 
And covered with green paint 
(Did ticks exist, I wonder, 
To afflict the patient saint ?) ; 
When in the sand your study falle— 
Of course upon its face- 
All this and more you count among 
The drawbacks of the Chase 
v. 
But when that flying light is ours, 
When we have caught that haze, 
And when we have a summary 
Of many summer days, 
And when at last, with eyes grown clear, 
We look on Nature's face 
Then we shall fully realize 
The pleasures of the Chase. 
VI. 
Though some of us may capture fame, 
And some with best endeavor 
Come only nigh her garment’s hem 
To see her fly forever ! 
None will regret the days we spent 
As equals in the race : 
For, after all, what equals it 
The pleasure of the Chase? C.H. 8S 
*See article on the Shinnecock Art School, page 
230 


tCTHD PRESIDENT ? 


first 
POPULAR VOTE of either of the two 
must be written the 
Weekly Company, 110 Fifth Avenue, 


y will give $200 to the subscriber who 


OF THE 


prediction on following 


Arkell 


Only one prediction allowed to each subscriber. 


If vou are not already a subseriber inclose $1.00 for the paper for three months or 50 cents for 


live weeks when sending the blank. 
I predict that 

plurality of the popular vote in the electcon for 

Nan 


Street 


Date___ ee ie ee 


Post- Office eee: 


If you are a subscriber please so state on the blank. 


will have - 


/ / 
I resident! 
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. LIEUTENANT RX. E. PEARY 2. UPERNAVIK 3. FSQUIMAU HOUSE, GODHAVEN. 4. PEARY’S SLEDGE JOURNEY. 5, THE LOOK-OUT AT THE MAST-HRAD. 6. OFFICERS OF THE “KITE”? PHOIOGRAPHED 
BY THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 7, THE “KITE” IN THK ICK, MELVILLE BAY. 8 THE “KITE” ON HER RETURN ENTERING THE HARBOR OF ST. JOHN’S, N. F. (PROM A SKETCH BY J. W. HAYWARD). 


9. PEARY’S HUT, MCCORMICK BAY. 10, ESQUIMAU “ BARN,” WITH “KYAK.” 11, ESQUIMAU TURF HUTS, GODHAVEN. 12. ESQUIMAU HOT AT ITTIBLU, 1%, MRS. PEARY, 


—- 


THE RETURN OF LIEUTENANT ROBERT E. PEARY’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION.—Drawn By Frep B, Scueut, E. J. MEEKER, AND V. GkIBAYEVOFF FROM PHOTOGKALHS, 
[Sex Page 227.) 
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PRINCESS H B. SHAHCUSKOI AND THE SISTERS OF MERCY AT THE COFFIN OF ONE OF THEIR 
NUMBER WHO SUCCUMBED TO THE CHOLERA AT NIJNI NOVGOROD. 





TRANSPORTING THE DEAD FROM THE ISLAND TO THE CITY CEMETERY. 
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RUSSIA.—CHOLERKA PROCESSION TO THE SPASSKIE CHURCH AT ST. PETERS8URG. 





CHOLERA PATIENTS ON BOARD THE FLOATING HOSPITAL, NIJNI NOVGOROD. TRANSFERRING CORPSES OF CHOLERA VICTIMS FROM THE HOSPITAL TO THE CEMETERY 
AT NIJNI NOVGOROD. 














FLOATING HOSPITAL IN THE RIVER NEAR NIJNI NOVGOROD. 





THE CHOLERA AT ST. PETERSBURG AND NIJNI NOVGOROD, IN RUSSIA.—[Ser Pace 231.) 








THe most astonishing results in healing wounds 
have been shown by Salvation Oil. 

A neglected cough may lead to consumption, there- 
fore take Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup. 


AUTUMN IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


Tue important announcement is made that Deer 
Park will remain open until October Ist, and Oakland 
until September 22d, thus affording an opportunity to 
spend September, the most delightful month, in the 
Alleghanies. The luxuriant foliage of the mountains 
is then in its autumnal glory, wild flowers abound, 
and game and fish are plentiful. Al! vestibuled limit 
ed express trains of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
between the East and West stop at both resorts. Pull- 
man parlor or sleeping cars on all trains 


EXPERIENCE TEACHES. 


Jesste —‘‘ No, I won’t go in, my shoes are so 
muddy.”’ 

Maud—* Oh, never mind that ; here's a mat.” 

Jessie—‘* I didn’t notice it. Why, it’s a Hartman! 
that makes all the difference in the world. One can 
hardly walk across a Hartman Wire Mat without 
leaving the mud behtnd.”’ 

Maud—** Yes, it makes a great difference in my 
work. I don’ t have half the «weeping now I did 

Jessie—** That isn’t all—you know you are not’ in- 
viting disease or vermin, and cocoa mats are so dan- 
gerous. I wouldn't have any mat but the Hartman.” 

Comparison will convince yon. too. reader. When 
you buy a mat be sure it is a Hartman Flexible, and 
has brass tag attached stamped ‘* Hartman.” 


TuHrre is every indication that Godey’s Magazine 
for October, ready September 15th, will mark an 
era in periodical literature. This will no longer be 
known as Godey’s Lady’ s Book, but, Godey’s, 
America’s First Magazine, established 1830. In the 
first place, the magnificent work of art, ** Godey's 
idea of the World’s Fair.’ which is to be presented 
to every purchaser of this number, is said to be so 
beautiful and artistic in design and coloring that 
every one will want it. It is a faithful reproduction 
of one of W. Granville Smith’s latest and greatest 
pictures, produced expressly for Godey’s. The 
ange oe ye guarantee that the magazine itself will 
»e filled with surprises and beauties from cover to 
cover. First in the contents comes John _Habber- 
ton’s complete novel, ** Honey and Gall,” a com- 
panion to ‘* Helen's Babies,” fully illustrated by 
Albert B. Wenzell. This is an idea first conceived 
by Godey’s and now produced with brilliant suc- 
cess. Godey's fashions will be a most conspicuous 
and beautiful feature of the publication, there be- 
ing, in addition to carefully edited descriptions and 
fashion-articles, four exquisite plates* produced in 
ten colors, and representing four of the leaders of 
New York society, attired in the latest Paris cos- 
tumes. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s “Home” de- 
partment will be read by the women of America 
with delight, and all the magazine's old admirers 
will read with interest Albert H. Hardy's carefully 
written article on ‘* Godey’s, Past and Present.” 
Among the choice verses is the latest poem written 
by the late Josephine Pollard. John Habberton 
reviews all the books, and the whole forms such a 
rich literary feast that to examine a number of the 
new Godey’s will mean to aiictied desire it. 


FA LSE ECON OMY 


= practiced by many people, who buy inferior articles 

food because cheaper than standard goods. Surely 
fan are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is 
a fact that the Gail Borden ‘ le ** Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drug- 
gist keep it. 


Tue Union Pacific is the best route to and from 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Portland. 








Tue Sohmer Piano ranks among the best for excel- 
lence of tone, durability and finish. 


All persons afflicted with dyspepsia find immediate 
relief by using Angostura Bitters. 


Brown’s Household Panacea, ‘‘The Great 
Pain Reliever,” 
cramps, colic, colds ; all pain. 25c. 

————— 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


Piano, Organ, &23 up. Want ag’ts. 
Cat. free. Dan’'l F. Beatty, Wash’ton, N.J 


BEATTY ! 


There is nothing that may 
not happen to a thin baby. 

There is nothing that may 
not happen to a man who is 
losing his healthy weight. 

We say they are “ poor.” 
They are poorer than we at 
first suspect. 

Do you want almost all 
that is known of the value of 
plumpness told in a way to 
commendto you CAREFUL LIV- 
1inc—and Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil if you need it. 

A book on it free. 


Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
Call druggists everywhere do, 1, 
26 


for internal and external use ; cures | 
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Dac Dat it Dt DD Dac DD Det Da DDD De 
You Don’T KNow 
tHE LUXURY or 


PIPE SMOKING 
UNTIL YOU HAVE TRIED 


YALE 
MIXTURE: 


SMOKING TOBACCO. 


Mace BY MARBURG BROS. 
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ANHEUSER - 


AAAAAAAAAAAAA 


| This is the FAMOUS BOSTON —— 
w& CHEST— 
WEIGHT 


For the Home or Gymnasium 
—the child or athlete, 


Noiseless, Adjustable, 
Simple, Handsome. 


A perfect and durable me- 
chanical device which costs 
no more than the wonder- 
ful contrivances of string 
and iron which rattle and 
squeak and weary. 

Weare the largest manufac- 
turers of Gymnastic Appara- 
tus in the country. Come 
right to headquarters. It will 
pay you, Catalogue Free, 
Consumers now get the Agent's discount of 25 per cent. 


THE SCHUMACHER GYMNASIUM CO., AKRON, OHIO. 


x it ba Dat 


Keeping 
well is 
easier 


ithan 
getting 
Swell, 
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USCH BREWING \SS'N 


BREW FINE BEER EXCLUSIVELY. 


y HE MOST PROFITABLE FOR THE DEALER. 
THE CHEAPEST FOR THE CONSUMER. 


Because IT IS PURE and RELIABLE. 

They were the ORIGINATORS of BEER BOTTLING in the United States, and have maintained the 
lead in the brewing trade on account of the SUPERIOR QUALITY OF THEIR BEER by using ONLY 
THE BEST MALT and HOPS OBTAINABLE. 


NO CORN which is largely used now to reduce the cost of production, is ever used by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWINC ASSOCIATION. 


Their Motto is “‘ Not how cheap but how good.”’ 
NEW YORK DEPOT, - ‘ - ©. MEYER & CO., 105 BROAD ST. 





















CHOLERA AND SMALL POX 
can never be carried by the sanitary Hartman Steel = 
Wire Mat. Cocoa mats are disease - breeders and — 
‘**smellers.”” Ours are not. 
HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., E 
Chicago ; 51 and 53 S. For syth St., Atlanta, Ga. Catalogue 
and testimonials mailed free. 


Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “‘ Hartman.” 
TVVVVVVV VV VV VVVV VV VV VV VV VV VVYY VYYVVYYVYVVIIYVV YY YY Vi 


OBACCO 
ABIT 


| For sale by all first-class druggists, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Ask for HILL’S Tablets, and take no others, 
Particulars free ) THE OHIO CHEMICAL CO., 


by mail. Address J 51,53, and 55 Opera Block, LIMA, O. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAALAAAAAAAAS add m: 











HILl’S CHLORIDE OF GOLD Tablets 
will completely destroy the desire for Tobacco 
in any form in from 3 to 5 days, Perfectly 
harmless, cause no sickness, and may be 
given in a cup of tea or coffee, without the 
knowledge of the patient,who will voluntarily 
stop Smoking or Chewing in a few days, 


EASILY 


= ED 


| If you will send us within the next 30 days a photograph or a tintype of 
| yourself, or any member of your family, living or dead, we will make you 
one of our finest $25.00 life-size CRAYON PORTRAITS absolutely free of 


charge. This wo my is made to introduce our Po in your 
vicinity. Put your name and address back of photo., and send same to Cody Co., 755 DeKalb 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. References: Rev. DeWitt Lt na a all newspaper publishers, 
Banks, and Express Companies of New York and Brooklyn. P. Ve will forfeit $100 to any 
one sending us photo, and not receiving crayon picture Free as per this offer. 








BEST&CO: 


SOLD ON TRIAL. 
"S81 € “LHDISM 








REQUIRES NO KNOWLEDGE OF STENOGRAPHY. 
Six weeks’ practice assures a speed of 100 words a 
minute Now used for all kinds of short hand work. If 


p notsold by your local business college, send for circular 


| and keep up with the times. Price, complete, $30, 


| For $1.00. R. RUSH & BRO., 


245 Broadway, New York Clty. 











Made of fine Nainsook—Gretchen bb MONTHS ON TRIAL” FOR 
waist with hemstitched tucks and 
feather stitching between. Skirt has Bubier’s Popular Electriciau. 
deep hemstiteched hem. Neck and An illustrated monthly journal for the amateur ex- 


sleeves trimmed to correspond. perimenter and public. 





Bubier Pub. Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Offered as an example of the extraordinary low pri —__—— ~ 
we are enabled to make for Children’s clothing of th 


Pere eit make for Children’s clothing of ihe | AVZAORMIRN RSS Murray eHeiss.“enta™ 


eve 
mail postage paid S cents extra, can be returned and FRee 
GOO 


money refunded if not satisfactory 
OF AL KNos. PDE eles iB 








Our Catalogue of Babies’ wear, and full desc ‘ri ptio ns 
of the latest styles for Boys’ and Girls’ of all ages | 
furnished upon application | THE 


G 
00-62 West 23d St., N. Y, | REATAMERICAN 


20°/. 5 ONEDnbuving a BICYCLE. | 





GooD NEWS TO LADIES 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. HAND- 
SOME PR es ENT to Every Customer. 
Greatest ofte Now’s your time to get orders 

-brated TEAS, COFFEES, and 
BAKING ‘Pp OW DER, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss vongye Toilet Set, 
ComPaANy w atch, as s Lamp, Caster, or Webster's 




















but sell direct to riders and save them a discounts. 

Standard makes lg larantec in stamps for oe Go xe ote x 334 “ry Big Tea by Mail on 
.( 

catak » neumatics, eceipt of $2.00 and this 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA co., 
P. O. Box 289 31 and 33 


logue & par 3 ‘DEA 


Vesey St., New York 








Q) PRIZES FOR POEMS on ESTERBROOK’ S PENS. 


Ad 
x 592, Baltimore, Md. 
48 PRIZES. $100 each; 4 of 850; 12 of S25; BO of R10, 
Poems not to Saatae ‘ lines, ave raging § words. Competitors to remit 
fae = $1.00 and receive a gross of the new “ Poet’s” Pen and a combination Kub- 
r Penholder. Write Art and address on separate sheet. Send poems before Jan. 1,’9:3. Awards made by 

| pt judges soon after. Circulars. The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 26 John (or me A 





PERMANENTLY 
CURED 


RUPTURE weer, 


NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS. WE REFER YOU TO OVER 1000 
PATIENTS. Investigate our method. Written guarantee to absolutely cure all 
kinds of RUPTURE of both sexes, without the use of KNIFE OR SYRINGE, no 
matter of how long standing. EXAMINATION FREE. 

O: Rooms 91 to % Tabor Opera Block, Denver. 


eab /aciete 
Best tooms 601-602 Iowa Loan and Trust Bldg Des Moines 





: Rooms 4446 MeGaw Block, Detroit. 


UR: 613 Pine Street, St. Louis. 
: Room at 5 N. W. Cor. Main & P ark, Butte. 


The 0. B Miller Company. 


SEND FO" CIRCULAR TO EITHER OF ABOVE OFFICES 


foums 527-8-9 Marquam Opera Block, Portland. 
ON: li 201-2 Constitution Bldg, Salt Lake City. 





| 

















THE 
“Daylight. 


This novel Kodak 


has a capacity of 


King of 


¢ Kameras. 
This new folding 
Kodak has the 
Barker Shutter, 


automatic counter (0) 


24 exposures and 


can be loaded any 













on roll holder, where at any time. 


and glass plate No dark room 


attachment, necessary. 


$55 and $65. $8.50 to $25.00 


Ba... and 
_ sae for 


1892. 


Send for New 


Ordinary. 


New series of cheap 
Kodaks accurately 
made and capable 








of doing good Catalogue. 
work, 
Just the camera for Eastman 


the children. 


Kodak Co. 


$6.00 to $15.00 Rochester, N. Y 





SOHMER 


PIANOS 
Are at present the aes & a and Preferred by 
eading / 
Warerooms, 149, 151, 1 53, 7 55 East 14th St., 
SOHMER & CO. 





Chicago, IIl., 236 State St. ; San Francis sco, Cal., U a c ab omy om 


_ St. Louis, ‘Mo., 1522 Olive St. ; Kansas City, Mo. 





REFRESHING z ont INVIGORATING. 
* THE CROWN | 
LAVENDER 
SA halen | 


4 sold ne in crown speared et bott les only. 





EAU DE 
COLOGNE 


Undoubtedly the finest and 


most refreshing perfume. 
Imported into the United States 
for over tifty years. 

U. S. AGENTS, 


MULHENS & KROPFF, 


NEW YORK. 


WHIST LAWS and Rules adopted by the 
American Whist League, 

1892, with Duplicate Whist Rules, for two-cent stamp 

IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, Mich., Dupl. W hist Mirs. 


IT COSTS BUT ONE GENT. 


To Write For Particulars. 


You want them, and so does every one else who wears 
cuffs. We sell nearly 20,000 pairs a day. 


THE “ELITE”? CUFF-HOLDER 


makes adjustable and reversi- 
ble Link Cuffs of your ordinar 
cuffs 1; nab! es you to wear Link 
ms with your plain cuffs, 
or you can use it as an ordinary 
cuff-holder 








If your dealer does not yet 
keep it, send us 25c. and recelve 
a pair by return mail; or we will 
send one pair of “Elite” and 


one pair of GOLD FRONT or 
SOLID STERLING SILVER 
Link Cuff-buttons for One 
Dollar $1.00 rhis is the same 
rate | which we fe dhe y the 
ale trade in yross lots 
we * regular retail price 
t ne Oo. lars #2.00) per 

Wem ake thie ¢ fer merely 
ntroduce the * Elite 


SNOW & MENDE, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
ALBANY, N.Y. 


7 =~ CAMPAIGN BADGES 


Which Will It Be? 
Gold Plate and Finely Finished. 


With correct Photogr: phs of the 
esident anc ice President of 
either party attached on a “Red, 
White and Blue Sitk ribbon. New 
& nobby. Over 7,000,000 Badges 
soldin 1838, Sendforone. Show 
youre lors. Sample by mail 10¢c. 
ioc per doz. 3 doz. assorted designs 
on cards, $2.50, The above illustra- 
tion is about half size, 
W. HIG &® CO., 
Wholesale Jewelers, 
207 State St. Chicago, Ub 


= TRIAL: © anyone of Dr. dudd’s Electric Belt 
& Battery combined, "Kleetris trusses 
DR. JUDD, DETROLT. Mi H, Aventis Wanted, 















































PEOPLE FIND 


That it is not wise to experiment 
with cheap compounds purporting 
to be blood-purifiers, but which 
have no real medicinal vaiue. To 
make use of any other than the old 
standard AYER’S Sarsaparilla—the 
Superior Blood-puritier—is simply 
to invite loss of time, money, and 
health. If you are afflicted with 
Scrofula, Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, Eezema, Running Sores, 
Tumors, or any other blood disease, 
be assured that 


It Pays to Use 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and AYER’S 
only. AYER’S Sarsaparilla can 
always be depended upon. It does 
not vary. It is always the same in 
quality, quantity, and effect. It is 
superior in combination, proportion, 
appearance, and in all that goes to 
build up the system weakened by 
disease and pain. It searches out 
all impurities in the blood and ex- 
pels them by the natural channels. 





AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,”’ 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 


TRUNK LINE. 


FOUR-TRACK 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 








Solid Trains between 


NEW YORK & CHICAGO, 

Via Chautauqua Lake or Niagara 
Falls. An enchanting Panorama of 
mountains, forests and streams. 

Pullman Cars 

Between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 


D. I. Roberts, Gen’l Pass. Act. 








ONLY SOLID TRAIN. 


VeESTIBULED, STEAM HEATED 
ELectric LIGHTED, WITH 
TuHrRovuGH Drinina-Car, 


New York to Cincinnati, 


Via Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Pullman 
car Washington to Louis 
ville. H. W. Fuuier, G. P. 
A., Washington, D. C. 





THE MOST 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Buffalo. 








Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Final — 
cure in l0 days. Never returns; no purge; 
no saive; no suppesitory. A victim tried 


PILES in vain every rer dy has discovered a 


simple cure, which he will mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J... REEVES, Box 3290, New York City, N.Y. 


OPIUM 
“4 PISO’S CURE FOR 


ie CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. : 











Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 





oO 


“wo 


“N CONSUMPTION 





Worry and doubt never 
MARRIED LADIE come to those who use our 
‘*Companion.” Just introduced, lasts a lifetime, 
safe, reliable, only 50c. prepaid, to introduce. 
RELIABLE SUPPLY Co., 204 8. Clark St., Chicago, Ill, 











LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODO: 
An Ideal Complexion Soap. 


For sale by all Drugand Fancy Goods Dealers, orit 
unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 25 
cents in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 

SPECITAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular 
society Waltz) sent FREE_to anyone sending us 
*#ree wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 





DOUBLE BICYCLES 815 
Sreech-Loader au kinds cheaper than ese 
. Bef y uy, 

$7.50. sank temp tor entalegun t 
RIFLES $2.00 Tue Powett & CLEMENT CO, 
WATCHES 166 Main St., Cincinnati, 





HOTELS. 
NEW YORK—WESTMINSTER HOTEL~— Enviable 
reputation for quiet elegance, superior cuisine, and | 


convenience of location to shopping centre and | 
amusements. American plan. W. W. ScHENCK. 








LAKES OF KILLARNEY (Ireland)—THE “LAKE” 
HOTEL.—The only hotel in the district situated on the 
lake shore and commanding most picturesque views of 
both lake and mountain scenery. 





EXETER— ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL — Facing 
Grand Old Cathedral; quiet and comfort of country 
mansion; lighted by electric light 

HEADON STANBURY, Proprietor. 


LONDON 
THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 
d’ héte. 





IN TEARS 


You weep, dear maid, and well I know 
That I should strive to soothe your woe; 
In tears you look so lovely, though, 

I’m half inclined to let them flow. 


CARDS. 





As to cards, this is what I was saving— 
That practice this truth will reveal: 

A good deal depends on good playing, 
And good playing upon a good deal. 





Podedaditaddtacidactrtatetetetede dedete tet tetra te! 
“ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


wae are a marvellous 
= Antidote for Weak 
Stomach, 


SICK HEAD- 
ACHE, 


Impair. 
















fied Diges- 
tion, Con- 
stipations 
Disorder. 
ed Liver, 


ete. ; found 
and remedial 








ially 
FEMALE SUFFERERS, 

Price 265 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


to be 
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80 
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f all druggists. 
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A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 

E. GRILLON, 

33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 


GRILLO 





GODEYS 








(For 62 years Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boor) 


In Point of Priority and Excellence 


Established 1830, 


America’s * First” Magazine. 


Rehabilitated 1892. 


Do you own a copy of the striking Picture, 


“Godey’s Idea of the ‘World’s Fair’ P” 


We defy you to look at this picture (presented with the October number of 
Godey’s) without a strong desire to possess it. 


|The Magazine Itself. 


Surprisingly brilliant portraits, in rich colors, of New York Society Ladies (leaders of the | 
400") in latest Paris gowns, a delight to man, woman and child! These Fashions (even 
‘“Godey’s idea” picture), presented in the highest style of art, are 
worthy of being cut out and framed by everybody. 

Nothing equal to them ever produced ! 


more beautiful than the 


Albert B 


Many other features, 





| ; 
When writing mention this publication. 


The Magazine and Picture at all Newsdealers 


Complete in the October numbe 


. Wenzell. 


John Habberton’s Greatest Novel, 


A companion to Helen’s Babies, entitled: 


“Honey and Gall,” 


r. Magnificently illustrated by 


Look out for them! 


_|Godey’s Sparkles with Bright Surprises! 


Write (inclosing stamp) for our special proposition entitled “Gold Saved Gold.” 
explains how you can possess % uthout cost a copy of the Magazine and the great picture. | 


This 


Single Copies, 25c. Ready September 15th, 


— Godey Publishing Company, 
| 21 Park Row, New York. 


| 
| 


| send for Digest of PENSION and BOUNTY L 


| PARLOR BILL 


PIDLEYS 


GRAND sT., N. Y. 
LAGES. 


JUST OPENED, 


575 pieces REAL IRISH POINT LACES, 
all widths, in ivory and beige, divided in 


three lots, as follows - 


Lot 1--210 pieces - - - 25c. yard 


| Lot 2--200 pieces - - - 30c. yard 


Lot 3--165 pieces - - - 35c, yard 


These lots are not much higher in price 


than imitations, and are undoubtedly the 


best value ever offered. 





Ridleys Fashion Magazine 
FALL AND WINTER, '92, 
NOW READY. 

Over 300 Pages, 1,000 New IIlustrationx 


WITH PRICE-LIST 


Descriptive of latest Fall and Winter Fash- 
ions, to be found in our 85 departments. 


Sent Free to any Address on Receipt of 
10 cents to Pay Postage. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309 to 321 Grand St., 
NEW YORK. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. Fur sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology an. 
Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
sealed on receipt of 1@c.3 also Disfigure 
ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
= and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 

Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


_—— 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
weight 10 to 151bs. amonth 

a\ home without starving 


Fat People Faery Uy Be. Clarke's 


Home Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials Free. F.B 
Clarke, M. D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Il. 
























You can reduce your 


Carbolate of Tar Inbalant, 


Jatarrh, Deufness, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Asthma, cured at home. 
New ag eg and full particulars 
free. Address, naming this paper, 


Dr. M. W. CASE, 
809 N. Broad St., Philad’a, Pa. 
send for Pamphlet 


IBOKER’S BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anv BEST oF ALL 


Stomach Bitters, 


AND 4s Fine a CorpiaL aS EVER MaDe. To BB 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTS. 


L.FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf? & Prop’r, 


i 718 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Patents! Pensions! 


Send for Inventor’s Guide, or How to Obtain a Patent. 
AWs. 
D. 0, 





















PATRICK O'FARRELL, - WASHINGTON, 





MAKE HOME ATTRACTIVE | \queT TABLE 


PRICE $3 
ALOGUE FREE 
0 


PORTABLE “BILLIARD & CP 


1IARD 








: 


LADIES | A friend in need isa friend indeed. If 


= you want aregulator that never faiis, 
address THE Woman's Mep. Home, Burra.o, N. Y. 


’'S PUNCH 
ANDARD. 


GMOKE TA 


30 veare rate 


Hs HAIR GROWER 


| BAILEY’S 
| is guaranteed to produce a Thick, Soft and Beau- 


tiful head of Long, Flowing HAIR in 8 to 12 
| weeks. A purely vegetable and poanivety harm- 
less compound, Indorsed by leading physicians. 
Two or three packages will doit, Price 50 cents per 
ackage, or three for $1. Sent by mail, prepaid. 
SAILEY SUPPLY CO,, Cosperstown, nN: ¥. 
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Eau de Cologne. 


Every bottle of my Genuine Eau de | 
Cologne is distinguished by 


the label: Extract of BEEF. 


Qi hy aie ) || All Good Cooks 


SSE THE YEAR ROUND. 


Send to ARMOUR & co., Bhicago. 
Sole Ageuts in the United States: 


Park & Tilford, | 1784 1999, IN EVERY 


EXTRACT in Soups and fb -R Maton tree. 

NEW YORK. VARIETY. 

oe ae ForHAND =» A#solutely 
Unlike the Dutch Process MACHINE Pure 


No Alkalies WORK, SL ad ie ae yy ‘ 


») Other “Chemicals Button-sewing, Lace-mak- 


es ing, Embroidery, Cnivder aa thes Veer 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. . 
W. BAKER & CO.’S | Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout | Aan Qnr ia s.maet 


the Country. 


By BreakfastCocoa _ THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., | : AL 
LT A) wntcn to deotusery «| ge Norky Moston, Philadelphia, Orta, 


pure and soluble. 
| ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. | 


| Ithas more than three times 




















































Author of ‘Common Sense in the Household.” 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- | 


nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It * delicious, nourishing, and EASILY A (0), 
DIG a eee od 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. “Mo The a 9 2 M el em i no O yn 


_W. BAKER &CO., ansouiems Mass. Ca 00, #, e.| 
B. Altman & Co. | Fatt ce tevines 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S 











« Typewriter 


Presents many points of improvement which will 


readily commend themselves to all users, 





















































































Celebrated 
18th STREET, 
19th STREET and ‘MERINO UNDERWEAR. = SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
6th AVENUE, Silk Underwear. | s&s , sae ey 
: YCKOFF, SEATMANS & =a 327 broadway, N. Y. 
NEw YORK, HOSIERY. re 
| SILK, MERINO, COTTON 
Have now on exhibition their HOSE AND HALF HOSE. CREAT WESTERN i HE 
CHILDREN’S 
HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. THE FINEST K N Oo X 
FALL Droadvvar AS 19th a1 
IMPORTATIONS J CHAMPAGNE 
NEW YORK. , , 
hala he NR RII IN AMERICA, " 
of , ee. ce | Matchless in beauty 
Seen | We Want Your Patronage. A home product which . : 
LADIES’ COSTUMES, . . Wie Move & Gosd, Medam. | Americans are especially Superb in quality 
2 roud of. s . . + 
ee We Have Fair Rates. " a 2 Artistic in design 
Ape TT || Will You SendUs an Order? || nce te FOR SALE BY THE 
WRAPS, (os ss FRANK LESLIE'S WEEKLY. {country which prow ‘LEADING HATTER IN EVERY CITY 
MORONS <3: 3 [Repro ineent | Or | ~ 
Siig halal - Now used in many ——— 
2) 3! Pere “A wise and prudent man” — of the best Hotels, A Famous 
DRESS GOODS considers his watch as a time- pra etang ; French Chef 
- ~ 2 keeper, not an ornament. It vintages. | once wrote : The wry soul of 
SLES LICES. ay oe a must be accurate first of all. | py particulars, - ; | ay a aes ery pot, anc 
RIMMINGS Yet it may be rich and eie- Prices, etc., Address il | i), plang P ; 
Te | tie eae Mat: "Pleasant Valley °c eh | Liebig t of Bee = 
LACE CURTAINS, .. . but does not want to pay too Wine Co : H) Extract or Boe... 
RUGS, etc., ete much for it. A MB ps py me 
arr rae A coin-silver or 14-karat RHEIMS, Toh ES te 
. ° Steuben Co., ; 
sos sieicach weamaieaeean. gold filled watch; with jew- Steer asthe. 
Asthma 3: te, Congo, Tees eled works; stem-set and ste oa 
4 a GE stem-wind--that is the new, | 
For Trial Case, FREE by Mail, address - + 7: rf » IMPROVED | HALL TYPEWRITER. 
KOLA IMPORTING CO., 132 Vine St. Cincinnati, Obio. guick- -winding Waterbury. cyte best and most simple max af bbs 
Your jeweller will show it to you in Vy f Ber all langu 1ages — fi | 8, molar PTIC c EXHIBITIONS, « ustra’ pe 
be = tam oa | Sig “Resa by ing ents ae | "ED Kral ane Hee ie Ext iia totes A 


| MCALLISTER, tify. “Optician, 40 Nassau St.,N.Y 








NESS Ano HEAD Noses cuneo Illustrated Cata\ ah ae Acts 
= a rion wanted, Addre Ty ypew! ter & 
sf. _ Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 


(all. Gold only by F. Hiscox foteu. NX. Write cient REE 















7 (~ ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 

JR DR.HITZFELD'S 0 
Bt ANTISEPTIGE 
| RELIEF 760% 3 





_ | EARL & WILSON’S 


LINEN 


julia . 








(COLLARS & CUFF 
ar** | BEST IN THE WORLD. 


- HARD CORNSIE = 
THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH i\K MANUFACTURED 1b) BO, sorr UVN 





GES oe®“KQCOA 


Unequaled for Delicacy of Flavor and Nutri- Pi H AR PER BON NELL CO. 9 sane a ; wi bang 


tious Properties. Easily Digested Different — 
from all other Cocoas NEW YORK, CHICAGO. eS _= 





























